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You do! That's why Meat In- new Ge-Smak Flavaroma Corned Beef Cure, 
dustry Suppliers had this | Flavaroma old fashioned 
[ one built. How else could we = Bacon Cure and innumer- » 








- : have conducted the exten- able other M.1.S. products | 
: h sive research needed to that are now widely ac- @® >] 
create products that will cepted throughout our, 4 

, help your business? industry. Next time you 4 
Over the years, this lab has helped us solve have a problem (that we haven't already 
| many of your problems. ’ solved) call on us. Our lab, standing 


Beef-Up was such a solution. ready to offer a solution, is yet 


So were the new Afral Liquid 
seasonings, 231, 231 S, the 


another service that helps us to 





live up to Our name as: 


Save Man ene pe 
os erriclency 


WITH 


GLOBE agenceted 
MEAT and BY-PRODUCTS 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT 











Man hours saved means increased production 
and profits. These benefits can be yours if you 
use Globe’s complete line of trucks, tables, vats 
and miscellaneous handling equipment. Globe 
engineers have specially designed each item to 
help you move and store meat and materials 
quickly and efficiently. 

Write to Globe today for complete details of 
a single item or group of items that will put you 
money ahead through greater economy and in- 
creased plant efficiency. 


fy 
* MEA 


T 
THE GLOBE COMPANY Globe's new 32-page Meat and By- BY PRODUCTS 
Products Handling Equipment Catalog (No. 
7 501) illustrates and describes the latest 
Rarviny che: Gant Seduetry eince S004 and best handling equipment known to the 


4000 South Princeton Avenue ¢ Chicago 9, Illinois packing house industry today. 





The ability to create and produce a 
seasoning to meet your exact needs, 
plus the assurance that it is in com- 
pliance with Food Additive Laws— 
IS A SCIENCE AT STANGE. 

The ability and versatility to 
produce seasonings such as Soluble, 
Liquid, 50-A Microground® and 
Ground for all types of finished prod- 
ucts IS A SCIENCE AT STANGE. 

The technical skill to control the 
flavor potency of each and every ship- 
ment to precise specifications—JS A 
SCIENCE AT STANGE. 

The talent to create . . . the skill to 
produce ... and the flexibility to fit 
your needs—IJS THE MOTTO AT 

STANGE ! 


50-A MICROGROUND SPICE® NDGA ANTIOXIDANT® 


CREAM OF SPICE SOLUBLE SEASONING® 
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GROUND SPICE 


WM. J. STANGE CO., Chicago 12, Il!., Paterson 4, N. J., Oakland 21, Calif.—Canada: Stange-Pemberton, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.—Mexico: Stange-Pesa, S. A., Mexico City 


PEACOCK BRAND CERTIFIED FOOD COLOR® 
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Full view of a 
typical Alkar 
Engineering 
Smokehouse 
Installatie: 


why take 
CHANCES vith your profits 


Quality control is important in the processing of all 
smoked meats. Isn’t it logical, then, to use the most 
modern engineering service available? Our years of 
experience and knowledge in the design, engineering 
and building of smokehouses is unsurpassed in the in- 
dustry. We welcome all smokehouse installation prob- 
lems—large or small. 





The Emblem of Quality 


Alkar Engineering Co. 
329 Wilson Avenue 
West Chicago, Illinois 
Tel: West Chicago 1810 
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PACKERS POWDER® © 
CURE 


CURE WITH 
PACKERS POWDER’ 


is. APPROVED PACKERS POWDER. 


INGREDIENTS Cc uU - — 


FOR ALL CURING 
The users of this product reads like “The Who’s Who” in the industry! 
Hundreds and hundreds of daily users of 
Packers Powder Cure attest to its reliability. 


You Can’t Afford Not to Try a Drum on Approval! 
@ FOOL PROOF ~® FREE FLOWING 


e @ PERFECTLY INTEGRATED NO WET SPOTS 
adison 
LABORATORIES, Inc. ‘Manufacturing Chemists for the ‘Food Industry 


1850 W. 43rd ST. * CHICAGO 9Q, ILL. 
In Canada: 10 Adelaide St., East © Toronto, Ontario 
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perishables? 








TRINGSBY 





























RINGSBY SPECIALIZES in fast, safe transporta- 
tion for every type of perishable product. Modern refrig- 
erated units... with Constant Temperature Control... 
provide just-right temperatures a// the way—within one 
degree in any weather. 

DRIVER TECHNICIAN TEAMS are thoroughly 
trained in the individual handling requirements of a// 
perishables. All major terminals are linked by an exclu- 
sive high-speed voice communications network. Re- 
member—prompt, SPECIALIZED RINGSBY REFRIG- 
ERATED SERVICE in only a telephone call away! 



































CONSTANT 
TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 


RINGSBY REFRIGERATED TERMINALS 


CHICAGO « 7721 South State Street « TRiangle 4-4664 


DENVER SALT LAKE CITY 
1420 33rd Street 1800 South 2nd West 


AComa 2-1841 HUnter 4-4481 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. OMAHA 

429 Walnut 523 Jones Street 

GRand 1-7533 WEbster 0587 

LOS ANGELES— PORTLAND, Ore. 
Lynwood 721 Union Avenue S.E. 


3002 East Century Blvd. 
NEvada 6-2594 

SAN FRANCISCO 

572 Seventh Street 
MArket 1-5887 


BElmont 2-5032 
SOUTH KEARNY, N. J. 
Route 1 and 25 
MArket 4-0677 


RINGSBY 


REFRIGERATED DIVISION 


General Offices: 
1420 33rd Street - DENVER, COLO. 
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A new Bemis RAMITEX 


TiLeXoLMecLilaclelemmelttan ato] a 
at least two 
PxeyacelaMeiilacltl: aan 








yet costs only 
one-half more... 


SO YOU FIGURE 
YOUR SAVINGS! 





And important savings are only one of 
the reasons for you to switch to 
RAMITEX, made of that remarkable 


fabric, ramie. 


TRY RAMITEX SHROUDS AND 
YOU’LL FIND THAT THEY... 


Resist tearing by metal clothing pins. 


Shrink much less than the shrouds you 
have been using. 


Shed blood spots, resist staining, stay 


white through repeated launderings. 
In shrinkage tests based on A.S.T.M. methods, 


it was determined that RAMITEX shrinks up 
to 79% less than osnaburg, and 65% less than 
additional bloom, reduce fieriness bleached sheeting, in the important warp direc- 

. tion (length). In photo above, taken after 12 
ae launderings, a 108” RAMITEX shroud (B)® 
shrank only 3%” in length, bleached sheeting (C) 
shrank 10%” and osnaburg (D) shrank 17%’, 
or mold growth. compared with unlaundered shroud (A). 


Improve appearance of your beef, give 


Will not mildew or support bacterial 
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Tensile strength test shows RAMITEX swatch 
(left) with NO tearing at 28 lbs. on a standard 
Scott Tensile Tester. (RAMITEX finally tore 
at 89 lbs.) 


@ Osnaburg swatch (center) tore as shown at same 
28 lbs. 


Bleached sheeting (right) tore as shown at only 
15 lbs. 
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What is RAMITEX ...and ramie? 


RAMITEX is Bemis’ trade name for meat shrouds 
made from the remarkable fabric, ramie, which is 
woven from fibers of a subtropical plant. Bemis is the 
U.S. and Canadian distributor of ramie for meat 
shrouds and other meat product usage. 


For complete information about the many benefits you 
will get from RAMITEX beef shrouds, send the coupon 
promptly. 


*Trademark 


Bemis 


Where flexible packaging 
ideas are born 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
408 Pine Street, Box 75, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


I’m interested in details about RAMITEX shrouds. Rush ’em, 
please. 


Name_ 


Firm 


Address 


‘---------- 
Dan a a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ol 











Send for case history file, and illus- 
trated folder giving full details. 








PROFITS 


How much are improperly sharpened 
sausage plates and knives costing you? Can 
you afford to assume your tools and equipment 
are properly sharpened? Dull sausage knives 
ruin good meat. Inaccurately sharpened 
equipment can cause an “early death” to 
your sausage manufacturing equipment. 
Your product is too good to gamble with. 


The automatic Grinder comes in two 
models to fit your specific needs. 





Both models are completely auto- 
matic, requiring no special skill to 
operate. This equipment does a 
perfect job of keeping cutting 
tools and cutting equipment in the 
proper sharp operating condition. 
it sharpens grinder and emulsifier 
plates to 1/1000” accuracy with 
perfect sharp hole edges; sharpens 
solid grinder knives or replaceable- 
blade knives to true, sharp edges 
with hollow-grind or scissor-grind 
edge as desired. Sharpens chopper 
knives and all other cutting tools 
too! 


The Automatic Grinder will pay for 

» itself in savings! It assures faster 
production! Your finished products 
have better quality and texture. 
You gain in all ways when you 
have an Automatic Grinder in 
your plant. 


GRINDER Co. Inc. 


P. O. Box 184, 211 lowa Ave., 
lowa City, lowa 





STUN 


EASILY ELECTRICALLY 





ED ARNOLD, plant manager, IDAHO MEAT PACK- 
ERS, INC., Caldwell, Idaho, SAYS: ® 
“We have been using the Cervin Electric Stun-O- 
Slaughter. 


“It is very efficient for stunning hogs. We think it is 
easier to operate—you don’t have to use any 
restrainer.” 


STUN-O-SLAUGHTER®* senior—for all size 


plants. Used on calves, sheep, hogs, sows, boars. 


“It Really Keeps ’em Down” 


STUN-O-SLAUGHTER®* stanvaro — for 


smaller plants. Used on hogs, boars and sows. 


*Patent Pending 


FOR HUMANE STUNNING OF CALVES, SHEEP, HOGS 


APPLY ANYWHERE—behind the ears, over the ears, 
ahead of the ears, over the eyes, 
right-angle to the head, either 
side of the head, etc., with 
ONE QUICK TOUCH 


Write or Phone 


CERVIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5004N Xerxes Ave., South’ °* Minneapolis 10, Minn. 
WAlinut 7-7191-2-3 


Largest exclusive manufacturers of electric 
stunning equipment since 1942 


























- BEEF - VEAL - PORK - LAMB { 
- ALL BEEF FRANKFURTERS 
- Complete line of SAUSAGE AND SMOKED MEAT 


- WEST VIRGINIA SMOKED HAM 





* CANNED HAMS and PICNICS 


ll. 


let us work with you... 


WELCOME AT A BRANCH 


NOQUIRIES 


HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 2811 Michigan Ave., Detroit 16 
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better, longer-lasting color with CURAAFOS:' Formula 11-2 





FORMULA 11-2 CURAFOS pro- 
vides a more stable, brighter color 
and makes the preparation of uni- 
form pickles an easy task. 

Caking stopped... FORMULA 
11-2 CURAFOS will positively not 
cake or harden in the bottom of the 
mixing tank, even if it is allowed 
to stand before agitation is applied. 


Waste is eliminated, and you get 
the full benefit from every ounce 
used. Thus uniformity is assured. 

Formula 11-2 goes into solution 
easier and faster, too. It is stable 
in solution, so that there is no set- 
tling out or after precipitation in the 
lines or in the pickle tank. 11-2 may 
be used with good results with salt 








of any kind— even in pickles with 
a finished salometer reading of 100° 
or over. 

For full information on this im- 
proved product for all cured meats, 
write or phone: 


CALG Oo | COMPANY 


HAGAN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


DIVISION OF HAGAN CHEMICALS & CONTROLS, INC. 













If 
you 
are 
fussy 
about 
your 
clothes 








OUR TAILOR-MADE BAGS 


. Yes! We tailor-make COTTON BAGS 
to make your sausage sell faster. Our Art 
Department will design a COTTON 
SAUSAGE BAG with Eye-Appeal and 
Sell-Appeal. Then, give you the fastest 
service available! 

If you want the FINEST quality 
COTTON SAUSAGE BAGS con- 

tact our Sales Department by 

mail! 





POST OFFICE BOX 1052 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


PHONE WAlnut 3-7618 
















PROVISIONER 
‘““APPROVED”’ 
BOOKS 


The books listed below are se- 
lected from a number of sources. 
In the opinion of the editors of 
The National Provisioner they are 
factual, practical and worthwhile 
—and are approved and recom- 
mended accordingly. 


MEAT SLAUGHTERING 
AND PROCESSING 


Contains information helpful to small 
slaughterer or locker plant operator 
interested in killing and meat proc- 
essing. Discusses: fundamentals; 
plant ocation and construction; beef 
slaughter and by-products; hog 
slaughter; inedible rendering, casing 
processing; lard rendering; treck 
installations; curing; smoking and 
— manufacture. 

rice 


FREEZING OF PRECOOKED 
AND PREPARED FOODS 


This 560-page volume has 24 chapters 
and 124 illustrations. Included are 
processing instructions for food tech- 
nologists, quality control people, 
packers, home economists and res- 
taurateurs. Book is devoted exclu- 
sively to the production, freezing, 

aging and marketing of baked 
er oods, precooked and prepared oe, 


FREEZING PRESERVATION OF FOODS 


Covers all frozen foods comprehen- 
sively. Includes principles of a 
eration, storage, quick freezing, pac 
aging materials and problems; 
specific comment on Ln gg and 
ner oigga m of meats, —_— , other 
items. Complete discussion ecco 
marketing, cooking, serving, trans- 
ete pase 31 chapters, 282 pictures 
214 — 
bs asia « 4va:s Sel e1e wie arelavararere 318.00 


HIDES & SKINS 


A comprehensive work on rawstock 
for leather, covering takeoff, curing, 
shipping and handling of hides and 
skins; these subjects are discussed 
by experts in packinghouse hide op- 
erations, chemists, tanners, brokers 
and others based on lectures spon- 
sored by National Hide Association. 
Jacobsen Publishing Co. 

MONOD io Siccsawtessorvaseeneoeuee $8.75 


MEAT PACKING PLANT 
SUPERINTENDENCY 


General summary of plant operations 
not covered in Institute books on 
specific subjects. Discusses plant lo- 
cations, construction, maintenance, 
power plant, refrigeration, insurance, 
operation controls, personnel controls, 
incentive plans, time keeping, wri 
DE scstnccseeaveecesaceeveous 


ACCOUNTING FOR A 

MEAT PACKING BUSINESS 
Designed primarily for smaller firms 
which have not developed multiple 
departmental divisions. Discusses uses 


of accounting in management, cost 
figuring, accounting for sales. 
ME <vecscsvaeevosssconcceeaee $4.50 


PORK OPERATIONS 
A technical description of all pot 
operations from slaughtering through 
cutting, curing, smoking, and e 
‘processing of lard, casings and by- 
=. Institute of Meat ore 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 
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YOU PICK THE 
WINNER 


all 
tor 
Oc- 
ls; 
pef 
og 
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1.50 


ther 


‘ans- 
ures 


.. EVERY TIME AND SCORE EXTRA PROFITS 
ON YOUR WIENER SALES WITH 


CUDAHY |; CASINGS 


When your wieners and franks wear Cudahy natural sheep and pork casings, they have a 


stock 
ring, 

d 
issed 
e op- 
okers 
spon- 
ation. 


.$8.75 


built-in preference that assures increased volume and profit. You give food store operators 





ations 
3 on 
nt lo- 
lance, 
rance, 
ntrols, 


34.90 


a better, more attractive product to sell, and you give the consumer a tastier product that 
assures repeat sales. Use Cudahy twice-tested Natural Casings for improved wiener and frank 
sales...and an improved bank balance. 


4 Cudahy searches the world to bring you the finest selection of natural casings ...79 


"i different kinds of beef, pork and sheep casings from the four corners of the globe. 
' firms 
ultiple 
ss uses 
t, cost 


. -$4.50 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Ask your Cudahy Casing man how new KEYNETS can give your fresh, smoked and dry sausage 
new “eye appeal" and “old-fashioned” taste appeal. New KEYNETS practically eliminate break- 
age — thereby reducing casing costs. , 
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as re of all 


All smoke generated in the Atnigs is 
fully utilized for COLOR, PRESERVA- 
TION and TASTE. But all too often, in old 
conventional smokehouses or inferior air 
conditioned houses, it is wasted and dissi- 
pated. SMOKE IS VALUABLE! In fact, it 
is a matter of record that eight out of ten 
Atmos Smokehouse Systems pay for them- 
selves in one year or less 
... and keep on earning 
substantial income for 
years afterward. 

We'll be happy to ex- 
plain the features of 
Atmos Smokehouses to 
you or your engineers. 


Needlets 





Call your SMOKEHOUSE SPECIALIST at 


: 
1215 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois EAstgate 7-4240 


All inquiries should be addressed to appropriate represéntatives— 


Canadian Inquiries to: 

McGruer, Fortier, Meyers, Ltd., 
1971 Tansley St. 

Montreal Canada (LA 5-2584) 
European Inquiries to: 
Mittelhauser & Walter, 

Hamburg 4, W. Germany 

South Central and Latin American 
Inquiries to: 

Griffith Laboratories S. A., 
Apartado #1832 Monterrey, 

N. L. Mexico 

Australian Representative: 
Gordon Bros. Pty. Ltd., 

110-120 Union St., 

Brunswick N. 10, Victoria, Australia 


14 


Eastern States Representative: 
Atmos Sales, Inc., 16 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Main 5-6488) 
Western States Representative: 

Le Fiell Co., 1469 Fairfax, 

San Francisco 24, Calif. 

(ATwater 2-8676) 

Southeastern States Representative: 
H. D. Peiker, P.O. Box #298 
Ponte Vedra Beach, Florida 
(ATwater 5-2675) 

Southern States Representative: 

H. D. Laughlin & Son 

3522 North Grove 

Ft. Worth, Texas (MArket 4-7211) 
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MEANS WE 
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_ 
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This Month, we introduce DOTTLEY's ro } 


GERMAN WIENER SPICE, CAREFULLY & ® 
BLENDED FROM PURE SOLUBLE 
SPICES. QUALITY CONTROLLED SO 
BATCH AFTER BATCH WILL TICKLE THE 
PALATES OF THE MOST DISCRIMINATING 
PERSONS AND MILD ENOUGH TO 
PLEASE THE TASTE OF KINGS (our 
children of course), WITH OR WITHOUT 
SODIUM OF ISOASCORBATE 
MANUFACTURERS OF PURE SODIUM OF 
CASEINATE, DOTLAC, SPRAY MILK 
SOLIDS. 

BLENDERS OF NATURAL 

AND SOLUBLE SPICES 


DOTTLEY’S & 
MERCHANDISE MART 


104 Pine Street, McGehee, Arkansas 


Telephones 8:30 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
CAnal 2-4057 or 2-4097 Days 
CAnal 2-4115 Nights 


PRINTED CELLOPHANE 
IN ROLLS OR SHEETS 
for the Meat Industry 














Mid-West specializes 
in printed cellophane 
specialties—your de- 
sign faithfully repro- 
duced, or we'll pre- 
pare a design for you. 
No quantity too small 
or too large. 


Economical prices, fast service - Write today 


MID-WEST WAX PAPER CO. 
FT. MADISON 11, IOWA 
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Jeff 
“CONTENT CONTROLLED” « MEAT 


» » PROVES BIG PRODUCTION SAVINGS 


AT ONE OF NEW ENGLAND’S LEADING SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 


A totally new way to make added profits in Meat 
Manufacture is waiting for you. This method 
began with Lord Jeff “Content Controlled’? Meat® 
and is proved, consistently, in the laboratory of 
the Columbia Packing Company of Boston, a 
valued Lord Jeff customer. 

Columbia’s precise laboratory control records 
prove, month after month, that the desired lean 
content of Lord Jeff ‘Content Controlled’ Meat 
which it orders, is six to ten times more accurate 
than the average of other suppliers. Columbia’s 


équally precise production control records have 





proved substantial savings due to the fact that the 
lean content of Lord Jeff Meat was significanily 








higher. It is evident that every 2% increase in 
lean content is worth at least $1.00 per c.w.t. 


The substantially increased protein content result- 
ing from the accuracy of Lord Jeff lean content 
control has continually allowed more flexibility 
in the addition of moisture. At an average prod- 


uct value of 50c a pound every 2% of increased 














moisture content obviously achieves an additional 
Ic a pound or $1.00 c.w.t. saving. 

Yes, Lord Jeff ‘Content Controlled” Meat has 
proved savings for Columbia Packing Company 
. . . and Lord Jeff product consistency (never 
below desired lean content by laboratory test) 








guarantees that these savings continue to provide 
enormous competitive advantages to growing 
numbers of manufacturers who insist on Lord 
Jeff “Content Controlled” Meat Products. 
Naturally, Lord Jeff’s higher protein content 
ratio to desired lean content results in higher 
nutrition value, better color and taste. Thus, with 
Lord Jeff’s savings manufacturers can prove that, 
at the same price, they offer more nutrition and 
better taste than their competitors . . . and also 
make more money doing it. 


For these reasons Lord Jeff backs every shipment 
of its “Content Controlled’® Meat Products with 
the industry’s only totally risk-free, 


Guarantee: Test Lord Jeff Meat at any independent 
food laboratory. If lean content is not as specified 
by you, we will pay the laboratory fee and refund 
cost of meat returned. 


Increased profit in Meat Manufacture must require 
more exacting standards of production control... 
increased laboratory precision in evaluating their 
meat purchases. More and more, the answer is 
Lord Jeff “Content Controlled” Meat. If you are a 
volume producer of manufactured meat products 
a note or phone call to Lord Jeff will start the 
cooperative effort between your company and ours 
so essential to delivering these savings. 


+4% 
+3% 
is Lord Jeff 

+2% sai 
+1% ~~ 
a 


+0% 


-1% 


, 
¢ 


2 
-2% 
—3%o 


1% 


¢ Other brands ~*~-~ 


. 


Solid line indicates actual lean content of Lord Jeff 
Meat delivered to Columbia Packing Company. The 
dotted line shows lean content by other Suppliers. 





The photo above is one view of the laboratory and production control center of the 
Columbia Packing Company in which Lord Jeff Meat is tested. (Photo Left, Mr. Carl 
Rosenberg, Div. Industrial Engineering, Columbia Packing Company). 


SOMERVILLE DRESSED MEAT COMPANY 


PHONE GArrison 7-3700 128 Newmarket Square, Boston 18, Massachusetts 


) ® 
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Which Fibrous Casing Gives You 
Best Over- All Performance? 


According to field survey, Tee-Pak Fibrous Casings were 
rated “BEST” in over-all performance AND BY A 
SUBSTANTIAL MARGIN! Best for flat width and 


stuffed uniformity ... best for printing and registration 
... best for peeling . .. best for color shades and color 
uniformity . . . best for mechanical tying . . . best for pre- 


sticking ... BEST ALL THE WAY! If you are not now 
using the “BEST” fibrous casing, switch to Tee-Pak 
Fibrous. Call your Tee-Pak Man! 


Who's the largest exclusive 
meat casing manufacturer? 


Tee-Pak, Inc., a multi-plant producer, is the largest 
corporation in the world devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of meat casings. Casings are Tee-Pak’s 
only business! Satisfying your casing requirements 
is Tee-Pak’s only aim! 






ANOTHER 
BLUE RIBBON 
SUPERLATIVE 


Tee 


Tee-Pak, Inc. PAK Chicago ~+ San Francisco 


Tee-Pak of Canada, Ltd. e Tee-Pak International] Co., Ltd. 
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The Consumer's Day 


One-seventy, one-eighty, one-ninety and 
200,000,000 Americans—these figures are 
not fantasy, but a realistic appraisal of a 
population growth that has been and will 
be achieved. 

In the broadest sense, all of these people 
are or will be consumers. In the narrower 
sense, as in the past, some of them will pos- 
sess other interests that seemingly will pre- 
dominate over that of consumption. We 
identify these “other-interest” groups as 
“business,” “labor,” “farmers,” etc., and 
assume that they frequently will act for 
their own economic well-being in the case 
of a conflict of interest between themselves 
and the consuming public. 

We believe that in a great many instances 
this assumption is not correct. At the same 
time, however, it cannot be denied that 
some minority groups have been far more 
effective in presenting their views and 
achieving their aims—in Congress, for ex- 
ample—than have consumers. The latter 
have had no sense of identity, no coherence 
and few effective spokesmen. 

We suspect that this situation is going to 
change in the next few decades. As our 
population grows, the relative size and in- 
fluence of some of the “other-interest” 
groups are going to diminish. For example, 
even in the agricultural states, the political 
power of the farmer probably will dwindle. 

We believe that in the future the interests 
of consumers will get more attention from 
Congress, state legislatures and public of- 
ficials. The rise in the importance of the 
new U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, and the FDA within it, furn- 
ishes evidence of the way the situation is 
developing. 

Under these circumstances we believe it 
is desirable for all food industries definitely 
to identify themselves with the interests of 
the consuming public, and to avoid align- 
ments and attitudes that might be consid- 
ered to be inimical to those interests. 


News and Views 





New Developments in quality appraisal of meats and live- 


stock will be described and demonstrated at the 55th annual 
meeting of the American Meat Institute, to be held on Friday 
through Tuesday, September 16-20, at the Palmer House, 
Chicago. The techniques will be featured at a general session 
beginning at 2 p.m. on the opening day of the convention. 
Dr. Patrick Luby, assistant economist of Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Madison, Wis., will report on the practical application of re- 
search studies conducted by his firm to check livestock costs 
against their actual value. 

Dr. J. R. Stouffer of the Cornell University department of 
animal husbandry will “look” under the hide of a live steer 
with a new ultrasonic device that he has developed to evalu- 
ate the exact meatiness of live animals. The technique is said 
to hold great promise as an aid in selecting breeding stock 
and improving livestock quality. Dr. Richard L. Hiner, chief 
of the meat quality laboratory at the USDA Agricultural Re- 
search Center in Beltsville, Md., will demonstrate a new ma- 
chine he has developed to measure meat tenderness rapidly. 
Dr. Elmer Kiehl, dean of the University of Missouri school of 
agriculture, will report on recent studies he and his associates 
have been making to determine consumer preferences for 
varying qualities of beef. Families participating in the studies 
have been cooking, serving and evaluating different unidenti- 
fied grades of beef to provide objective data on preferences. 
Floyd Segel, executive vice president of Wisconsin Packing 
Co., Milwaukee, and a member of the AMI board of directors, 
will preside at the session. 


Two State Associations of meat packers have elected of- 


ficers for the 1960-61 year. All officers and directors of the 
Virginia Meat Packers Association were renamed to their 
posts at the group’s fifth annual meeting in Virginia Beach. 
Continuing as president is Robert E. McSweeney, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Joseph McSweeney & Sons, Inc., 
Richmond. Joe Ryland, general manager of Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Richmond, is vice president, and C. W. 
(Billy) Jones, jr., Jesse Jones Sausage Co., Danville, is sec- 
retary-treasurer. Directors are: L. N. Harrell, Harrell Broth- 
ers, Inc., St. Brides; Joel E. Harrell, jr., Joel E. Harrell & Son, 
Inc., Suffolk; Leonard Meyer, Geo. H. Meyer Sons, Richmond, 
and Walter M. Lipes, Green Hill, Inc., Elliston. 

New officers of the Louisiana Meat Packers and Processors 
Association are: president, Lawrence S. Frey, L. A. Frey & 
Sons, Inc., New Orleans; vice president, Leslie A. Cowley, 
Shreveport Packing Co., Shreveport; secretary, Arnold Autin, 
Autin Packing Co., Houma, and treasurer, Ray A. Whatley, 
Rapides Packing Co., Inc., Alexandria. Directors are: Gene 
Thompson, Thompson Packers, Inc., New Orleans; Doc Na- 
tions, Nations Bros. Packing Co., Springhill. and Joel Comeaux, 
Johnston Meat Co., Opelousas. Jerry Wooten of Brown & 
Edwards Packing Co., Alexandria, was named chairman of the 
association’s public relations committee. 


A Kentucky Firm banned indefinitely from bidding on future 


state purchases following complaints of too-salty bacon and 
short-weight deliveries at state institutions has filed suit in 
Circuit Court at Frankfort to force the state to put it back 
on the approved list of bidders. The plaintiff, Quality Pack- 
ing Co., Lexington, is said to have been the source of about 
90 per cent of the meat used by state institutions. Russell 
Michael, owner of the firm, said “human errors” were in- 
volved in the complained-of shipments and corrections were 
being made. The suit contends that the state has no right 
to remove the company from the list of bidders because the 
firm has compiled with state purchasing standards and its 
deliveries to the state are certified by the USDA. 








Elliott 






some of the modern railroad 


ABOVE: Livestock ramp at Elliott Packing Co. 
connects with second floor mezzanine. Open- 
ing directly under ‘‘E’’ of firm’s name is door 
for handling of crippled animals. 
RIGHT: At rail livestock unloading chutes are 
livestock cars 
that have reduced bruising of animals in tran- 
sit. RIGHT. Drover moves animals into two- 
chute infeed raceway. Turn buckles shown at 
right are used to tighten hold-down cables. 
Hog slaughtering area, which houses scalding 
tub and dehairing machine, is 64 ft. x 48 ft. 
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The Humane Route to Improved Hog Slaughter 


the management of Elliott 

Packing Co., Duluth, was able 
to modify the firm’s slaughtering 
techniques to bring them in com- 
pliance with federal humane regu- 
lations and, at the same time, to 
achieve an appreciable streamlining 
of its slaughtering operations, espe- 
cially on the hog side. 

When it became apparent that the 
humane laws would be passed, a 
management team composed of Hi- 
ram A. Elliott, president, and John 
Dunaiski, plant superintendent, be- 
gan to visit installations that had 
prototypes of humane hog slaugh- 
tering equipment. There was no 
point in waiting until the last min- 
ute and then doing in a hurried 
manner something that might have 
to be undone later, says Elliott, a 
50-year industry veteran. 

Elliott visited Swift & Company’s 
Neuhoff Packing Co. plant in Nash- 
ville—industry’s first plant to em- 
ploy electrical stunning on a pro- 
duction basis—and then went with 
Dunaiski, a 38-year veteran, to 
Swift’s Sperry & Barnes plant in 
New Haven, Conn. 

The first plant did not have the 
hold-down bleed conveyor but the 
second did. After seeing these two 
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a HROUGH intelligent planning, 


installations, a management team of 
Elliott, C. E. Hammer, vice presi- 
dent, Dudley Smith,  secretary- 


treasurer, and Dunaiski decided to 
install an electrical stunning system 
using the Swift-developed equip- 
ment and techniques. 

In formulating its equipment re- 


hd 
, 


& 
V, 





CEMENT steps made of non-skid 
material are used in infeed chutes to 
bring animals to desired height. 


quirements and in the initial phases 
of operation, the firm received ex- 
cellent assistance from J. L. Fike, 
general superintendent, Swift & 
Company, Chicago, reports Elliott. 
After investigating its requirements, 
Elliott Packing Co. secured the 
services of Henschien, Everds & 
Crombie, architects and engineers, 
to furnish the construction plans. 
This careful approach has been jus- 
tified, Elliott notes. 

NO LOST TIME: Once the plans 
were let to a local contractor and 
the equipment ordered, the hog 
slaughtering facilities were installed 
in 60 days with no lost kill time. 
The facilities were completed on a 
Friday and the hog slaughtering op- 
erations using them started the fol- 
lowing week. A minimum of time 
was needed to acclimate the em- 
ployes to new work habits. 

The firm recently added a covered 
hog runway which is connected with 
its ground level holding pens. The 
packer buys livestock at its own 
yard and also on the St. Paul ter- 
minal market. Recently, hogs pur- 
chased at this terminal market have 
been shipped in North Pacific’s 
“Pig Palaces,’ \\new double-deck 
steel railroad cars. These new cars 
have reduced the incidence of hog 
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SUPPORT BLEEDING CONVEYOR FROM 2ND 
FLOOR WITH STEEL FRAMEWORK 
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bruising in transit by about 50 per 
cent, says Gordon Skowlund, live- 
stock buyer. 

One man, who soaks the animals 
in the ground pens, droves the hogs 
from the pens to the second mez- 
zanine where the new hog slaugh- 
tering facilities have been installed 
at a cost of $40,000. The total area 
for this department, which also 
houses the scalding tub and de- 
hairing machine, is 64 ft. x 48 ft. 

The hogs enter a holding pen that 
is 20 ft. x 16 ft. At present, this area 
is separated from the balance of 
the floor by rail piping. 

Management intends to replace 
the piping with steel sheets. Since 
the hog is an inquisitive animal, its 
desire to see what is on the other 
side of the pipe impedes the activity 
of the second drover who guides the 
animals into the two-chute raceway 
feeding the powered hog restrain- 
er, according to Gunnar Lexen, kill 
foreman. The entire slaughtering- 
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DROVER—O 
ENTRANCE CHUTES HOG PEN 
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dressing department contains a 
large percentage of natural lighting, 
supplemented by electrical illumina- 
tion, so the hog is not moving in 
darkness (which it also seems to 
resist), he observes. 

INCLINE STEPS: Feeding into 
the two chutes are cement incline 
steps. Management concurs with 
Swift findings that in a confined 
area hogs will move more quickly 
and safely on steps than on an in- 
cline ramp. These steps come up 2 
ft., which brings the hog in line with 
the conveyor belt of the restrainer. 

Originally, there was talk of 
building this section to a height of 
36 in. However, in talking with the 
supplier of the restrainer, Power 
Transmission Equipment Co., man- 
agement found that the unit was 
available with the lower supporting 
frame. This lessened the floor load 
since 1 ft. less concrete was needed 
to support the raceways and drov- 
er’s walkway. 





TOF: Discussing changes made in 
kill floor to accommodate new hu- 
mane slaughtering hog facilities are 
(I. to r.): C. E. Hammer, vice presi- 
dent; Hiram A. Elliott, president, and 


Dudley Smith, secretary-treasurer. 
BOTTOM: Gunnar Lexen (left), kill 
foreman, and John Dunaiski, plant 
superintendent, discuss features of 
penetrating bolt stunner used on 
cattle. LEFT: Schematic floor plan 
shows alignment of equipment and 
operators in the new hog slaughter- 
ing facilities at Elliott Packing Co. 


The raceway has steel sides and 
is designed with a Y-type flare- 
out which effectively restrains the 
hog’s turnabout activities. The bot- 
tom is 8 in. wide, just enough for 
the hog to achieve good footing. The 
chute then flares to 1 ft. 10 in. in 
the next foot of height. This design 
conforms to the physical character- 
istics of the hog and was fashioned 
by the architect for the average 
hogs handled by Elliott. The firm 
generally buys hogs in the 190/240- 
lb. range, Skowlund says. The chute 
is 2 ft. 7 in. in height. 

From time to time the firm has 
handled heavy hogs that occasionally 
are purchased in its own pens. The 
raceway accommodates the animals 
although care must be taken in 
driving them. 

Above the raceway wall is a sin- 
gle iron frame that holds in an in- 
verted position a T-bar frame made 
from pipe. The height of this bar 
can be adjusted through pin-locked 
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slots. The bar’s bottom supports 
steel cables. Turn buckles at either 
end of the cables are used to take 
up the slack. 

EFFECTIVE DEVICE: Manage- 
ment believes this is an effective 
restraining device to prevent hogs 
from trying to leap from the chutes. 
Since the cables have a_ certain 
amount of slack, they are less likely 
to bruise a wilder animal than 
would be a fixed restrainer. Like- 
wise, repeated upward pressure 
might in time un-anchor a fixed rod 
or bar, which then would have to be 
torch-cut and rewelded. A simple 
twist on the turn buckle takes up 
the slack in the cables. 

In the raceway there are three 
swing-open type restraining gates 
positioned at about rump height. The 
first of these is one animal length 
away from the powered restrainer. 
Made of two sections that cover the 
greater width of the individual 
chutes, the gates are hinged in such 
a way that they swing forward eas- 


LEFT: Hogs move on prone bleed conveyor to transfer 
conveyor. Foreparts are resting on shoulder fingers of 
conveyor. CENTER: Bled animals travel short distance on 
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LEFT: Note Y-flared pattern of infeed chute. CENTER: 
Both sides of powered restrainer hold hog as operator 


ily as the hog pushes them open 
with its snout, but remain closed 
if it tries to open them by backing 
up. These gates help in effectively 
feeding the hog forward. 

Also spaced along the length of 
the L-shaped, 44-ft. raceway are 
three series of two 6-volt trans- 
formers, one series on each chute. 
Dangling chains attached to them 
are long enough to glide on the back 
of the hog. Control buttons at the 
powered restrainer permit the op- 
erator to activate any of the trans- 
formers, an action which nudges the 
hog forward gently. 

A free-swinging hinged pipe gate 
converts the two chutes into a single 
infeed leading directly to the pow- 
ered restrainer. Management elect- 
ed to use a two-chute raceway be- 
cause it assures a more positive flow 
of hogs to the stunning station, 
Elliott reports. It also is easier to 
fill two chutes since they give the 
hog a choice. 

The raceway feeds into the pow- 


guides 


places electrodes on its forehead. RIGHT: Gate in front 
of sticker guides hog that may get back to holding pen. 


ered restrainer. There is a vertical 
slide gate that can cut off the flow 
of hogs if this is desired. 

The restraining device is powered 
by house air pressure (about 60 
psi.). Good operation of the re- 
strainer depends on a positive and 
uninterrupted flow of air to this 
unit, observes Lexen. If the air is 
not up to pressure, there is a lag 
in the upswing of the padded re- 
straining section, and it also will not 
hold the hog properly. 

STUNNING OPERATION: The 
stunning employe, who wears rub- 
ber-soled shoes for added safety, 
stands on the restrainer platform. 
He holds a stunning probe that is 
connected to a control box; both 
units are furnished by Great Lakes 
Stamp & Mfg. Co. 

As a hog comes forward, it steps 
onto the conveyor belt of the re- 
strainer which is traveling at 150 ft. 
per minute. When the hog is in the 
correct spot for stunning, the oper- 

[Continued on page 37] 








free section of conveyor before dropping to transfer 
conveyor. RIGHT: U-type bar welded to glideoff plate 
hog's shoulder first onto transfer 


conveyor. 
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What's the State of State Inspection? 


By EDWARD R. SWEM and BETTY STEVENS 


HEN the legislatures of 47 states convene in 
W regular session next year, nearly all beginning 

in January, at least a dozen of them will be 
asked to enact new laws establishing state-paid manda- 
tory meat inspection programs covering plants not op- 
erating under federal inspection. In many more states, 
even though substantive changes in existing inspection 
programs may not be contemplated, lawmakers will be 
urged to take a big step forward and appropriate ade- 
quate funds to finance this essential service for the 
protection of the consuming public. 


When the inspection proposals are presented, budget- 
conscious legislators will ask: “How much would it 
cost?” “Why shouldn’t packers pay for the service?” “Is 
inspection really needed?” “What state agency is best 
fitted to administer the program?” “What do other 
states do?” 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, which has reported those 
questions from state capitals throughout the nation with 
increasing frequency in the past several years, decided 
in the twilight of the 1959 legislative sessions to go after 
the big picture—what all the states do—so readers 
would have a central source for comparison before the 
next concerted drive. In a comprehensive 50-state sur- 


a) vey undertaken last summer, the NP asked state ad- 


ministrators not only for details on ante and post 
mortem meat inspection programs but also about plant 
licensing and sanitation programs, often the forerunners 
of meat inspection. Then, throwing wide open the lid on 
Pandora’s box, the magazine also asked some questions 
about state label control programs and went fishing for 
some views on pre-emption. 

In addition to officials responsible for administering 
the various state meat laws, several-score intrastate 
meat packers and sausage manufacturers were con- 
sulted for their views on the state programs, and state 
associations of packers, which have been leading advo- 
cates of state-paid mandatory inspection, were asked 
about their plans. The NP also interviewed authorities 
in the fields of veterinary and human medicine, the 
legal counsel of a national packing company and several 
officials of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

This first in a series of articles based on the survey 
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will be devoted to the most-often asked question: 
What’s the state of state inspection? 

INSPECTION IN 31 STATES: As shown in the table 
on the following two pages, 31 states have meat inspec- 
tion programs at the slaughter level (which may or 
may not extend to processing or other activities). In 15 
of the states, including the newest state of Hawaii, in- 
spection is mandatory. The other 16 state programs are 
voluntary, including one in the 49th state of Alaska and 
the most recently authorized program now being or- 
ganized in Mississippi under a law enacted this year. 

The oldest reported state inspection law in existence 
is the 1915 Pennsylvania statute providing for a volun- 
tary program; this program covered 58 plants in 1959, 
with inspected packers paying the entire costs. The 
next oldest, and apparently the most extensive pro- 
gram, is that in California, which started out on a vol- 
untary basis with one plant in 1917 and became manda- 
tory in 1931. The California service has grown with 
great strides, notes Dr. R. W. McFarland, chief of the 
bureau of meat inspection in the State Department of 
Agriculture. At the end of the 1959 calendar year, in- 
spections were being conducted in 361 establishments 
in 37 counties extending from the Oregon border to the 
Mexican border. Of this number, 41 were solely slaugh- 
tering establishments, 16 conducted both slaughtering 
and processing, and 304 establishments engaged in meat 
processing only. In addition, the bureau of meat inspec- 
tion maintained supervision over 50 processing estab- 
lishments operating under the state-approved munici- 
pal program in San Francisco, the only California city 
now conducting its own meat inspection service. 

California’s program also is the most costly, with an 
annual expenditure of nearly $900,000 for the state-paid 
service, against a reported low budget (among states 
paying anything) of $12,000 in Alaska. The first appro- 
priation by the California legislature providing money 
from the general fund for meat inspection was made in 
1945; packers pay overtime costs for work in excess of 
eight hours per day and on Saturdays, Sundays and 
legal holidays (utilized to the extent of $68,987 in the 
1957-58 fiscal year). 

California is one of only six states in which the entire 
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Meat 
Inspection 
State Program 

Alabama No 
Alaska Yes 
Arizona Yes 
Arkansas No 
California Yes 
Colorado Yes 
Connecticut Yes 
Delaware No 
Florida Yes 
Georgia Yes 
Hawaii Yes 
Idaho Yes 

Illinois Yes® 
indiana Yes 
lowa Yes 
Kansas Yes 
Kentucky No 
Lovisiana No 
Maine No 
Maryland No 


Massachusetts Yes 


Michigan No 
Minnesota No 
Mississippi Yes 
Missouri No 
Montana Yes 
Nebraska No 
Nevada Yes 


New Hampshire No 


New Jersey Yes 
New Mexico No 
New York Yes 


North Carolina Yes 


North Dakota Yes'? 
Ohio No 
Oklahoma Yes 
Oregon Yes 
Pennsylvania Yes 


Rhode Island Yes 
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Year Enacted 
or Last 
Substantially 
Amended 


1947 


1956 


1917 


1949 


1953 


1959 
1953 


1957 
Amended 
1959 


1959 


1945 


1949-51 


1960 


1943 


1957 


1955 


1957 


1915 


STATE MEAT INSPECTION 











Mandatory'° 


Voluntary 
Voluntary 


Voluntary 


Voluntary 
Mandatory 
Voluntary 


Mandatory 


Voluntary 
or Supervisory 
Mandat Agency 
Voluntary Dept. of 
Agriculture 
Voluntary Livestock 
Sanitary 
Board 
Mandatory! Dept. of 
Agriculture 
Voluntary State Dept. 
of Public Health 
Voluntary State Dept. 
of Consumer 
Protection® 
Mandatory* Florida Livestock 
Board and Dept. 
of Agriculture* 
Mandatory Dept. of 
Agriculture 
Mandatory Board of Agriculture 
and Forestry 
Mandatory Dept. of 
Agriculture 
Mandatory Dept. of 
Agriculture 
Voluntary State Board 
of Health 
Voluntary Dept. of 
Agriculture 
Voiuntary State Board 
of Health 
Mandatory Dept. of Public 
Health 
Voluntary Dept. of 
Agriculture 
Voluntary Livestock 
Sanitary 
Board 
Mandatory State Health 


Dept. 


State Dept. 
of Health 


State Health 
Dept. 


State Dept. 
of Health 


State Livestock 
Sanitary Board 


Dept. of 
Agriculture 


Dept. of 
Agriculture 


Dept. of 
Agriculture 


Dept. of 
Health 


Inspection Made 








by State 
Inspectors 
or Local 
Inspectors Number of 
Under State Plants Number of Annval 
Supervision Covered Inspectors Cost 
State 5 5 $ 12,000 
State 14 19 $ 72,213 
State 361 State; W9 $883,815 
50 State-Approved 
Muncipal* 
Local? 
Local 50 
State 175 76 $400,000 
State 2005 s 
State 52 22 $150,000 
State 98 54 $189,732 
State 400 : $750,000 
Plant Hires 7 7 $ 20,000 
Local 16 
State 73 62 App. $ 77,000 
Local 150 App. $100,000 
State 15 14 $ 70,000* 
9 2 
State 105 a9 
Local 
State 18 27 $ 82,500 
12 5 12 
State 27 2918 $125,000 
State 99 70 $400,000 
State 58 57 
4 


Approx. 
% Paid 


by Sete 


50% + 


50% 


100% 
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by State 
Inspectors 
Year Enacted or Local 
Meat or Last Voluntary Inspectors Number of Approx. 
Inspection Substantially or Supervisory Under State Plants Number of Annual % Paid 
State Program Amended Mandatory Agency Supervision Covered Inspectors Cost by State 
on South Carolina No'* 

Paid 

State South Dakota No 

» 0 Tennessee Yes 1947- Mandatory Dept. of State 25%'* 

%o+ 1959 Agriculture 

} Texas Yes Enacted 1945 State Health State 13 21 $ 90,000 tt) 
50% Amended 1955, 1957 Voluntary Dept. 
Utah Yes 1959 Mandatory Dept. of State 34 22 $ 50,000 66-2/3%, 
Agriculture Plus Per Head 
Fee Charged'® 
0, 
00% Vermont No 
Virginia Yes Amended Voluntary Dept. of State 46 36 $250,000 467, 
0: 1958 Agriculture 
Washington Yes'' 1959 Mandatory Dept. of State t+) 
0? Agriculture 
West Virginia No'* 
Wisconsin No 
60% Wyoming Yes 1945 Mandatory Dept. of Not 100% 
Agriculture State 26 31 Available 

00% 

70% > 3 1. Inspection is mandatory in California counties having population costs, the division of food and drugs, Department of Public 
of 28,000 or more. Only two small slaughterhouses were exempt last Health, reported that towns pay the remaining 85 per cent. 
year. The 50 processing plants operating under the state-approved 8. The 1959 Montana legislature appropriated $70,000 to pay the full 

50% municipal program are in San Francisco, which is the only Califor- costs of the program beginning in July, 1960. 
nia city now conducting its own meat inspection service. 9. Some inspections in Nevada are by local governments with state 

2. State of Colorado serves to coordinate and certify local inspection supervision; inspectors usually are private veterinarians working 

00%, systems. State has no inspection budget but local governments under state supervision. 

ad may share costs with packers. 10. Meat inspection became mandatory in New Jersey on July 8, 1959. 
3. New Connecticut State Department of Consumer Protection, set up State will pay administrative costs only; $50,000 was appropriated 

0 according to statute enacted by 1959 legislature, has taken over for 1959-60. Packers will pay costs of inspection. 
meat inspection program formerly under State Department of 11. State of New York pays 50 per cent of the inspection costs in 
Agriculture and other inspection and regulatory functions. Agency counties that have joined the state program but nothing where 

0 is first of its kind in U. S. Local governments supposedly pay cities or towns have joined without county-wide participation. 
costs of meat inspection but may require reimbursement from Balance of the costs, depending upon local agreement, is paid 

0 packers. by the county, the packer or shared by both. Local health dis- 

4. Florida inspection is mandatory except for firms slaughtering or tricts conduct the inspections. 
processing not more than 20 head of cattle nor 35 head of hogs 12. North Dakota has limited inspection program carried out by in- 
per week. Florida Livestock Board, now an independent state spectors approved by Livestock Sanitary Board. 
agency, will become the division of animal industry, State De- 13. Oklahoma inspection staff includes 27 lay inspectors who spend 
partment of Agriculture, on January 1, 1961, pursuant to 1959 full time on inspection and two veterinarians who spend part- 
legislation. time on meat inspection. 

5. Georgia Department of Agriculture estimated that about 200 plants 14. South Carolina has a meat inspection law on the books but funds 
would come under new meat inspection law but was making study have never been appropriated to put it into effect. 
to determine actual number of plants, number of inspectors 15. Tennessee pays administrative costs totaling $50,000, or about 25 
needed and annual cost. per cent of overall costs; inspected plants pay balance. 

6. New mandatory meat inspection law went into effect in Illinois on 16. Per head fee charged Utah slaughterers is: cattle, 50¢; veal, 4u¢, 
July 1, 1960. Legislature appropriated $750,000 to cover expense of hogs, 30¢, and sheep, 20¢. 

15%? setting up new program and full inspection costs during first 17. New comprehensive meat inspection law passed by 1959 Washington 
year of operation. Program covers about 400 red meat plants and legislature went into effect June 11, 1959. 

250 poultry plants, including some operating under state-approved 18. New law passed by 1959 West Virginia legislature as step towaru 
municipal systems. Details about inspection force were not availa- meat inspection is concerned mainly with licensing and sanita- 
ble at time of NP survey. tion; law permits commissioner of agriculture or agent to inspect 
7. While the state of Massachusetts pays only 15 per cent of inspection meat but does not require it. 
» 
0% | 4 F J 
’ | cost of the program, except for overtime, is paid for by dent, however, that the legislature would not go along 
| the taxpayers as a whole; the others are Georgia, Illi- with the plan, the sponsors, in order to save the inspec- 
, nois, Montana, Rhode Island and Wyoming. The Geor- tion features of the bill, rewrote it to provide that 
00% ® gia and Illinois programs are among new ones author- packers must pay any costs not covered by a state ap- 
ized by the state legislatures in 1959. The Montana propriation. Since the legislature granted no appropri- 
legislature also for the first time last year, in recogni- ation, packers now must pay the full cost, although they 
@eeD tion of the public health nature of meat inspection, hope that the lawmakers will come-through with funds 
provided for 100 per cent state financing beginning in in the 1961 session. 
mid-1960, largely due to efforts of the Montana Inde- The Washington program is an indication of the way 
pendent Meat Packers Association. The Georgia Inde- a state agency and the industry can work hand-in-hand 

10 pendent Meat Packers Association also actively sup- for the improvement of the industry and the protection 

ported that state’s new law. of the public health. In addition to requiring meat in- 

In 10 of the states—Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- spection at slaughtering and processing plants, the 1959 

0% 12 sas, Nevada, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Texas, law provided for the establishment of an advisory 
Washington and Mississippi—the state defrays none of board to make recommendations to assure wholesome- 

0 the expense of inspection. In those states, the packer ness of products and their preparation under sanitary 
sii may pay the entire cost or the program may be financed conditions. Doyle DeJong of DeJong Packing Co., Lin- 
ortion in whole or in part by the local government participat- den, Wash., and Martin Rind of Milwaukee Sausage 
ing in a state-supervised program. Co., Seattle,;were appointed to the new meat inspection 

80% WASHINGTON HAS HOPE: The Washington State advisory board last August, DeJong representing the 

ev @ Meat Packers Association and the State Department of Washington State Meat Packers Association and Rind 

80% Agriculture, which jointly sponsored a new compre- representing meat food product manufacturers. 

e hensive meat inspection program passed by the legis- In seven states—Alaska, Arizona, Florida, Hawaii, 

lature last year, held out for 100 per cent state financing Idaho, Oregon and Utah—the state pays 50 per cent or 
100% during most of the 1959 session. When it became evi- more, but less than 100 per cent, of the cost of inspec- 
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Fully protective KVP Ham Wrappers 
can also self-sell, and even provide ex- 
tra savings at your wrapping station. 


e For domestic sales or government 
contracts your KVP Ham Wrappers 
reduce shrinkage, guard freshness, and 
protect so efficiently that grease stains 
on the outer wrappers are kept at a 
minimum. 


KVP fact sheet for HAM WRAPPERS 


e For wrappers that make your brand 
name stand out against competition 
and provide self-selling appetite 
appeal, KVP Ham Wrappers are un- 
surpassed. 


e For special Easter and Christmas 
overwraps in stock designs KVP Ham 
Wrappers provide economy and full 
protection. 








e For saving labor costs KVP makes 
ham wrappers pre-gathered and strip- 
laminated in two or three sheet com- 
binations to fit any special require- 
ment you have. 


Write for free samples. KVP outer- 
wraps provide a perfect printing sur- 
face for appetite-appeal illustrations 
without sacrificing full protection. 
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tion. New York pays 50 per cent of the cost in counties 
that have joined the voluntary state program but noth- 
ing where cities and towns have joined without like 
participation by the counties in which they are located. 
Generally, states with voluntary systems pay little or 
no part of the inspection cost. However, in not a few of 
the states where inspection is mandatory, the packers 
are required to pay various percentages of the expense. 

THE “BABY SISTERS”: While Hawaii’s inspection 
setup has been changed substantially in recent years, 
the youngest state has one of the oldest programs. 
George Akau, chief of the Bureau of Pure Food and 
Drugs, Department of Health of Hawaii, points out: 

“Hawaii has a long, progressive history in the field of 
food regulations and health, going back to the creation 
of the Board of Health on November 6, 1859, by King 
Kamehameha of the Kingdom of Hawaii. As early as 
1899, the Department of Health employed veterinary 
surgeons and meat inspectors who carried on inspec- 
tions at slaughterhouses of bullocks, calves, sheep and 
hogs. Today this work is conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture and Forestry of the state of Hawaii.” 

Hawaii’s mandatory meat inspection program covers 
52 slaughtering plants. The state pays approximately 
70 per cent of the $150,000 annual cost of the program. 

A unique inspected establishment in the next-to- 
youngest sister state is a reindeer slaughtering plant on 
Nunivak Island, operated by the Alaska Native Service, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, U. S. Department of Interior. 
The plant is one of five covered by the voluntary in- 
spection program administered by the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In the NP survey, the appropriate agency in each 
state was asked the number of inspectors employed and 
the number of establishments covered by inspection. 
The reported inspector-to-plant ratio varied widely. 
In several cases it was 1 inspector to 1 plant; in another, 
1 to 3; and in others, 1 to 2.25, 1 to 1.4 and even 1.5 to 
1. While these data should not be leaned on too heavily 
for conclusions, it might be inferred that where one in- 
spector is expected to cover more than one plant, ade- 
quacy of inspection could be below desirable level. 

However, the type of geographical unit covered by 
the inspection program, the kind of operations (simple 
slaughterer, integrated packer or sausage manufactur- 
er), volume of products being handled and the require- 
ments of the laws and regulations being enforced all 
play a part in determining the need for inspection staff. 

MONEY PROBLEMS: Some of the state and local 
systems are so limited in funds that they are unable to 
pay attractive salaries for full-time veterinarians. Un- 
der such circumstances, local veterinarians with private 
practices may be employed to work part time to cover 
the full slaughtering operation and to supervise proc- 
essing and sanitary measures throughout the plant. 
Such inspection may not be continuous, but it may in 
some instances be adequate. The reported inspection 
expenditures per plant per year varied widely, from 
some low figures in the neighborhood of $1,000 to some 
highs of about $7,000. 


Under inspection systems where the packer and/or 


processor pays the entire cost, there may be some ques- 
tion about the exact relationship of packer-inspector- 
state agency. Some Pennsylvania companies, for exam- 
ple, appear to like the state’s system, and particularly 
its high standards for sausage products, but the NP also 
was informed that the problem of “dual allegiance” 
arises under the packer-paid program. One responsible 
slaughterer and sausage processor operating under 
Pennsylvania-approved city inspection reported that 
examination of his plant and operations is highly oc- 
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casional and that analysis of the products of his Penn- 
sylvania and_ out-of-state competitors consistently 
shows that they do not comply with the state’s require- 
ments. He also commented on the frustrating circum- 
stance that his plant cannot sell products to Pennsylva- 
nia institutions because they do not carry federal 
certification. 

In the survey of packers operating under state meat 
inspection, figures were obtained from a number of 
firms on their weekly tonnage and the number of hours 
of inspection. While there were extremes in the record 
of pounds turned out per inspection hour, there were a 
number of instances where cattle and hogs were being 
slaughtered, and sausage and cured meats produced, in 
which pounds per inspection hour fell in the range of 
4,500 to 6,000. 

In some states that have the legal basis for at least 
some measure of meat inspection (other than their 
general food laws) but lack the money and machinery 
to carry out a program, authority may be delegated to 
cities and counties to carry on inspection. The state 
may “approve” such programs, in some cases requiring 
at least nominal compliance with plant sanitation and 
other standards. Theoretically, the products of ap- 
proved city- or county-inspected plants are acceptable 
throughout the state. Practically, however, packers of 
Colorado, New York, Texas and other areas have 
found varying degrees of difficulty in exporting their 
products to other localities in their states. In an effort 
to overcome this “balkanization,” the Texas State De- 
partment of Health, with the support of the Texas Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Association, last March launched 
a new service under which it will supervise and ap- 
prove city meat inspection programs so packers there 
can use a state stamp and ship anywhere in Texas. 

NEW ENGLAND’S “DEFICIENCY”: The status of 
meat inspection in one important section of the country 
was summarized by Gilman K. Crowell, chief of the bu- 
reau of food and chemistry, New Hampshire State De- 
partment of Health, at the 1959 conference of the 
Association of Food and Drug Officials of the United 
States. He told the group: 

“A meat inspection program such as is carried on at 
the federal level, ie., involving ante and post mortem 
inspection, does not exist at the state level in New Eng- 
land. It is felt that this deficiency may be the result of 
the expense of such a program, as well as an attitude of 
complacency on the part of many who feel that the vol- 
ume of meat moving in intrastate commerce is not of 
sufficient size to warrant a full-fledged inspection sys- 
tem. In our rural areas, much of the slaughtering is of 
the custom type performed for individual families. 
However, since the shortages of*federally inspected 
meat that developed during the war, and the increase in 
prices, the intrastate movement has grown steadily. 

“There is a trend at the state level toward a more 
complete inspection program. This is being demanded 
by low-income consumers as well as the legitimate in- 
trastate processors. Such a program, the state regula- 
tory official realizes, is expensive and demands trained 
personnel. In many of the smaller states, such trained 
personnel is not available. Perhaps the answer lies in 
the present Massachusetts law under which each city 
and town submits annually to the State Department of 
Public Health the names of qualified inspectors; in 
most instances these inspectors are lay workers and not 
veterinarians. The qualifications of each are reviewed. 
All local slaughterhouses are licensed by the city or 
town health departments. There are qualified veteri- 
nary inspectors who are employed by the Massachu- 
setts health department to review periodically and 
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supervise the work of the local inspectors, as well as 
review the sanitary conditions in the slaughterhouses. 

“Many of our New England cities have their meat 
inspectors, and cities so staffed refuse the entrance of 
uninspected meat. While such a program appears effec- 
tive to the consumer, it is limited and possesses many 
of the pitfalls of which regulatory officials are well 
aware.” 

BLURRY, INDEED: Any readers who are getting 
the impression that the state meat inspection picture is 
a very confused one are 100 per cent correct. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has the responsibility in the 
extension of federal meat grading to non-federally in- 
spected plants of determining whether the meat it 
grades is slaughtered and processed under an adequate 
meat inspection system. Here’s what David M. Pettus, 
director of the AMS Livestock Division, told the NP 
in this connection: 

“A number of the states have no state meat inspec- 
tion programs of any kind, but that does not mean that 
there are no good meat inspection systems available to 
meat establishments within the state. Many smaller 
political units, such as cities, counties and municipali- 
ties, have inspection systems that are available to their 
local packers and processors. Some of these are good 
inspection systems, backed up by good laws and regu- 
lations, with adequate funds and personnel to carry out 
a successful program. I believe that the state of Ohio, 
for example, is one that has no state meat inspection 
program, but its cities, such as Cincinnati, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Akron and Columbus, have satisfactory in- 
spection systems.” 

A somewhat different analysis is offered by an Ohio 
meat packer: “The Ohio situation,” says he, “is highly 
complicated. Our Ohio Association of Meat Packers is 
in favor of a uniform state meat inspection law, for the 
present system is not only unfair but the type of in- 
spection ranges from practically nothing to very strict 
regulation, depending upon the locality. 

“The responsibility for administering the Ohio law is 
split between the Health Department and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Health Department is respon- 
sible for post mortem and sanitation inspection, and the 
Department of Agriculture has set up regulations con- 
trolling the manufacture and composition of various 
sausage and manufactured items. Naturally, under a 
system of this type, there is little cooperation between 
the two departments. Furthermore, the fact that the 
Health Department will recognize local inspection re- 
sults in wide differences in the type of inspection re- 
quired in the state.” 

The differences in views about quality of an inspec- 
tion service are sometimes dramatic. 

In Illinois, the legislature last year passed the first 
state meat inspection law, which looks pretty good and 
will be supported with public funds, but past local pro- 
grams for safeguarding the wholesomeness of the meat 
supply in the state have been spotty and often weak. 
The city of Chicago has had for many years a tax- 
supported program which, according to one packer who 
operates under it, is equivalent to the USDA Meat In- 
spection Division system in the quality of on-the-spot 
inspection and the consistency with which the city’s 
MID-borrowed regulations are enforced with respect 
to sanitation, ingredients, labeling, etc. 

An authority in the field of veterinary medicine, who 
has worked on the packer level for many years, con- 
siders the Chicago program almost a vacuum and de- 
signed to foster the operations of local operators who 
clean up the yards. 

The new mandatory Illinois program provides for 
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state recognition of municipal inspection systems “at 
least equal to state inspection,” and approved municipal 
ordinances are to “prevail in lieu of the state” system. 

In the NP survey of state-inspected houses, a num- 
ber of differences were reported between the state and 
federal inspection programs, even where some of the 
former are supposed to follow MID requirements. The 
magazine asked whether federal requirements were 
being met in the following areas: Plant design, a.m. 
and p.m. inspection, handling of inedible material, la- 
beling, ingredients and standards of identity. Apparent- 
ly, according to the packer informants, only in connec- 
tion with a.m. and p.m. inspection is there any 
consistency in enforcement of standards similar to those 
observed in federally inspected establishments. 

FOUNDATION STONES NEEDED: What kind of 
inspection should there be at the state level? The NP 
study points conclusively to the fact that from the 
standpoint of realism, a state can’t have a “leetle bit of 
inspection” any more than a woman can be a “leetle bit 
pregnant.” Meat inspection must be complete and con- 
tinuous. It should start at the ante mortem and post 
mortem level. Having heard the argument that some 
animal diseases transmissible to humans have been al- 
most eliminated, and that watchfulness might be re- 
laxed in this area, the magazine put this question up to 
two authorities in human and veterinary medicine. 

Dr. Thomas G. Hull, secretary of the council on sci- 
entific assembly of the American Medical Association 
and author of the text, “Diseases Transmitted from 
Animals to Man,” reacted with considerable heat. 

“Let’s not forget,” said he, “that we have succeeded 
in bringing some of these problems under control be- 
cause we have had meat inspection and other programs, 
but that diseases transmissible through consumption 
and contact still exist and could again become important 
if we relax our controls.” 

Dr. J. W. Cunkelman, chief veterinarian of Swift & 
Company, a leader in Livestock Conservation, Inc., and 
an active participant in the work of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, was equally emphatic in 
rejecting the idea of relaxing slaughter level controls. 

As other foundation stones of a good state meat in- 
spection system: The program must be mandatory. If 
authority to carry it out is passed along to cities and 
counties, the standards of application must be definite 
and equivalent to those of the state, and there must be 
machinery to insure compliance by the lesser political 
units. The program should be paid for by all the citi- 
zens, and not by the packers and processors involved, 
in recognition that it is designed for the protection of 
the public and that objective and equitable administra- 
tion cannot otherwise be expected. 

The state’s meat inspection law should be specific, 
and the area of its coverage should be clearly defined. 
Insofar as possible, it should be modeled after the fed- 
eral meat inspection law. Likewise, regulations issued 
under the act should be detailed and definite, and inso- 
far as possible, uniform with those of the MID. Detailed 
regulations may be exasperating when they are admin- 
istered by the over-officious, but in that they represent 
“sovernment by law” rather than by man, the processor 
should be able to expect consistency in their application 
to himself and his competitors. 

Appropriations by the state legislature for meat in- 
spection should be adequate for maintenance of the 
program from the slaughter level onward and for its 
administration by competent officials. A dedicated bu- 
reaucracy (using the word in its very best sense) is 
needed to do the job. 

(NEXT WEEK: Legislative plans for 1961. What state 
agency should administer meat inspection?) 
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Interested Packers Flock to Seminar 


Sessions at NIMPA Micwest Meeting 


National president Frank Thompson and division vice president Lloyd Needham start the year’s regional activities. 


IMPA’s 1960-61 series of re- 
N gional meetings was led off by 

the Midwest division at a two- 
day gathering of packers and other 
industry members at Sioux City, Ia., 
on August 11 and 12. About 200 per- 
sons attended the sessions at the 
Sheraton-Martin hotel. 

Activities were directed by Lloyd 
Needham, Needham Packing Co., 
Sioux City, divisional vice president. 
Frank Thompson, Southern Foods, 
Inc., Columbus, Ga., president of the 
national group, also participated. 

Thursday afternoon and Friday 
morning were given over to sepa- 
rate seminar sessions on sausage, 
federal grading, meat inspection, 
profit forecasting, NIMPA services, 
sales, accounting, beef and hides 
and export marketing. These si- 
multaneous meetings were well- 
attended with many industry mem- 
bers taking part in the discussions 
in an informal atmosphere. 

NIMPA members were told by 
keynote speaker Dr. G. Herbert 
True, vice president of the Institute 
of Visual Research, that ideas—of 
which most people have too few— 
constitute the key to success in to- 
day’s society. 

EXECUTIVES REPORT: Presi- 
dent Thompson advised the mem- 
bers that the association’s theme for 
1960-61 should be “lift,” meaning to 
elevate the industry to a higher 
plane. He pointed out that one way 
of doing this is to lift the quality of 
employes by encouraging them to go 
to school, read newspapers and 
trade publications and to participate 
in the specialized activities of 
NIMPA and in local politics. 

In a brief report to the members, 
NIMPA executive secretary John 
A. Killick commented that while 
there is little likelihood that any 
more legislation directly affecting 
the meat industry will be consid- 
ered during the current abbreviated 
session of Congress, the next meet- 
ing of the Senate and House will 
probably bring forth many meas- 
ures of interest to packers. He said 
that the association’s executives and 
legislative committee are watching 
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the situation carefully. He urged 
the members to make their views 
on bills known to the legislative 
committee. 

PROFITS: Noting that when some 
yardsticks are applied, financial re- 
sults of the larger packers for 1959- 
60 do not show up well, Norman 
Brammall, president of Food Man- 
agement, Inc., said that in many 
meat industry organizations the 
profit picture has turned darker in 
recent months. Inconsistency in the 
gross profits made from different 
groups of products has been a major 
difficulty, according to Brammall, 
and he pointed to smoked meats and 
sliced bacon as areas where gross 
has slipped badly. Integrated pack- 
ers, and particularly the smaller 
ones, are finding it difficult to com- 
pete with specialists such as the 
beef houses. 

Brammall emphasized that while 
all too often accounting data are 
historical, they can be used in 
“budgeting” for future profits. 
When a firm sets definite objectives 
in respect to volume, product mix 
and costs, and sticks to them 
through frequent review and ad- 
justment, profits are achieved more 
easily and consistently. 

SEMINARS: Overflow crowds 
forced the transfer of some of these 
gatherings to larger chambers. 

Sausage: John Krauss, 1959-60 
president of NIMPA, and expert Ray 
Schweigert, led the group in a dis- 
cussion which ranged from the frus- 
trating job of defining quality in sau- 
sage to an attempt to explain black 
and oily streaks in some products. 

Inspection: The federal Meat In- 
spection Division is trying through its 
training program to educate its staff 
members so that more of the prob- 
lems that arise in connection with 
inspection can be handled at the lo- 
cal and plant level, according to di- 
rector designate Dr. C. H. Pals. He 
urged the management of inspected 
plants to work toward this end also. 

Grading: Faced with strong oppo- 
sition to the idea of dual grading 
(cutability), Dr. Francis Lee, chief 
of the USDA meat grading branch, 


was told that the government may 
have misled producers in setting up 
beef standards to yield considerable 
meat of a type that many consumers 
(and retailers) reject. 

Profits: More detail on the tech- 
nique of forecasting (or forcing) 
profits in the meat business was fur- 
nished by Norman Brammall of Food 
Management, Inc. 


Exports: Foreign consumers for 
meat and other products of U. S. in- 
dependent packers are being sought 
by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration in a realistic attempt to solve 
the “farm problem,” the export mar- 
ket opportunities seminar was told 
by H. H. Alp, director of market de- 
velopment for AFBF. 

Sales, Accounting Conference and 
Beef and Hides seminar sessions 
were held under the respective di- 
rection of Fred Sharpe of NIMPA 
and Lyle Roberts of the Hereford 
Association; Joseph Skram and other 
officers and directors of the NIMPA 
Accounting Conference, and Lloyd 
Needham and Lester Bookey of the 
beef and hides committee. 


Armour Booklet is Study 
Guide to Processed Meats 


Processed meats are defined as 
those that “have been produced by 
certain methods which extend their 
keeping qualities, contribute to their 
flavor and tenderness and add to 
the ease and convenience of their 
use by the consumer,” according to 
a new 20-page “Processed Meats 
Study Guide” released by Armour 
and Company, Chicago. 

Published in standard notebook 
size, the liberally-illustrated book- 
let describes such processes as cur- 
ing, air drying, canning, freezing 
and freeze-drying. 

Other sections of the study guide 
include: guides to buying processed 
meats, how ham and bacon are 
made, the kinds of ham and bacon 
available and how to cook ham and 
bacon. Similar information is pro- 
vided on sausage and ready-to- 
serve meats, canned meats and fro- 
zen meats in the Armour booklet. 
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3 SUPERCLEAR: It’s Specialized ; 


eeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseseee eeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeses 


A Sparks Appearance 
oo flavor...and you can use less, too. 


MADE FOR MEAT BY 
PEOPLE WHO KNOW MEAT 


Your customers want a real ham flavor, encasea 
in a firm, tender jelly. Superclear binds the juices 
to lock-in natural flavor. It is high in strength to 
give and maintain that “‘just-right’’ firmness. 


You can depend on the uniform high strength 
of Superclear for economy. At Swift, each lot of 
Superclear is jell-tested to insure its performance 
from batch to batch and season to season. This 
uniform high strength lets you useless Superclear. 

Why not put Superclear to work for you... 
to help produce the appetizing quality your cus- 
tomer looks for and buys in a canned ham? A 
trial will tell. Write for details. 


ONE TRIAL IS BETTER THAN A THOUSAND CLAIMS 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
GELATIN DEPARTMENT 


1215 Harrison Avenue ° Kearny, New Jersey 
76 Sewe Your Indusiay Botte 
with specialized gelatins G2 
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Unmatched for quality and uniformity!” 


AVISCO CASINGS 


No irregular shapes when you use Avisco transpar- 
ent casings. They give retailers the uniform, full 
slices they want for maximum appetite appeal and 
profits. What’s more, from casing to casing there’s 
always uniformity in size. And built-in controlled 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION, 


stretch gives greater ease in stuffing—greater de- 
pendability in processing. Add all these advantages 
to the sparkling clarity and beautiful printability @ 
of Avisco transparent casings and you'll find 
them unmatched for sales appeal and economy. 


426 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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large-scale systemic spray 
grub control test indicates re- 
markable success, says Dr. J. W. 
Cunkelman, chairman of the Na- 
tional Cattle Grub Committee and 
veterinarian, Swift & Company. 

The test, which is being con- 
ducted under the guidance of the 
grub committee of Livestock Con- 
servation, Inc., Chicago, involves 9,- 
000 head of range cows and calves. 
It is among the first large-scale 
systemic spray tests conducted un- 
der range conditions to control 
grubs, observes R. Harvey Dastrup, 
executive director of LCI. 

The test also is the first in which 
range topography effectively iso- 
lates the two test groups against 
cross contamination by heel flies. 

At the time of the successful 
grub count made on April 5 (a pre- 
vious count made in February was 
taken too early to show any work- 
able results), the treated herd 
showed a 99 per cent reduction in 
grubs when compared with the con- 
trol (untreated) group. The treated 
herd had 10 grubs per 100 animals, 
while the untreated group had 856 
grubs per 100 animals. 

Results of the grub count are 
summarized in Table I. The sample 
represents about 4 per cent of the 
cattle in the project. More than 93 
per cent of the treated herd had no 
evidence of grubs. This remarkable 
reduction in cattle grubs was 
achieved with one spraying period, 
October 20 to 30, 1959, administered 
by personnel of the Chemagro Corp. 
which furnished the systemic grub- 
icide, Co-Ral. 

The test involves 132 individual 
cattlemen cooperating through 


T HE FIRST grub count in the 
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three cattlemen’s associations in 
Utah—Manti Cattle Association, Six 
Mile Cattle Association and Gunni- 
son Mayfield Association. 

It was found that the grubby 
animals in the treated cattle were 
all in one herd. On the other hand, 
only 10 per cent of the control cat- 
tle were free of grubs. 

Among those making the grub 
count were Dr. George Knowlton, 
extension entomologist, and Dr. 
Don Thomas, extension veterinari- 
an, both of Utah State University, 
and Dennis Funk, county agricul- 
tural agent, Manti, Utah. 

An added benefit from spraying 
performed with existing corral fa- 
cilities and available commercial 
spraying equipment was the ab- 
sence of lice on the treated herds 
five months after spraying. The 
treated cattle also had a much bet- 
ter appearance and the “gadding” 
from the heel fly was reduced by 
as much as 80 per cent. 

During the workshop conference 
on systemic insecticides held last 
month at Purdue University, Dr. 
Cunkelman displayed a map show- 
ing the number of cattle treated 
with one systemic grubicide. Ac- 
cording to these figures, about 2,- 
500,000 head were treated. 

There is a growing awareness 
among American cattlemen that 
grub-free cattle are contented cat- 





TABLE ! 
Range of 
Infestation Sprayed Unsprayed 
Per Animal Cattle Cattle 
Zero grubs 279 35 
1 to 3 grubs 20 19 
4 to 10 grubs i) 31 
11 to 20 grubs 0 23 
21 to 30 grubs 0 7 
30 to 50 grubs 0 5 











NATIONAL Cattle Grub Committee 
chairman Dr. J. W. Cunkelman points 
out location of test herds on large 
county map ito R. Harvey Dastrup, 
general manager, Livestock Conserva- 
tion, Inc. Around map are some LCI 
grub control campaign posters. 


GRUBS 
ON 
THE 
RUN 


tle. Apart from any economic con- 
sideration—and grubs cost the live- 
stock and meat packing industries 
an estimated $100,000,000 annually 
—this factor of better animal hus- 
bandry is beginning to stimulate a 
growing application of systemic 
grubicides by cattlemen, according 
to Dastrup. 

To obtain action that will break 
the life cycle of the heel fly and 
free the cattle industry of grubby 
animals, the LCI cattle grub com- 
mittee has prepared a series of 
posters and mailing pieces promot- 
ing the use of systemic grubicides. 

The basic theme of the campaign 
is “Grubby Cattle Are Damaged 
Cattle.” Packers are urged to dis- 
tribute this material, available at a 
nominal cost from LCI, to their cat- 
tle suppliers. 

In the final analysis, the heel 
fly’s hold on the cattle industry 
must be broken at the ranch level 
even though all segments of the in- 
dustry have a vital stake in this 
campaign, asserts Dastrup. Grubby 
cattle plague the packer and the 
leather industry. 

While it is true that in the ad- 
vanced stages grubs can be de- 
tected on the live animal, they can- 
not be detected in their early 
stages when they do the most dam- 
age to meat. This past winter a sea- 
soned cattle buyer bought 100 head 
of Choice cattle and the following 
morning learned that a $13.40 per 
head deduction for grub damage 
was made against each carcass. 
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From Old Germ: 





Quality creates confidence 


Guaranteed to increase the yield and quality of your meat and sausage 
products regardless of equipment or kind of meat used! 
Astounding achievement used all over the world now brings America finer 
Geo 
meat products for the consumer, more sales and profits for the manufacturer. 


Every day 5000 tons of Meat Products are manufactured with “Glutamal” in Europe 


Never before available in the United States, Glutamal has been used through- 
out the world to insure greater yields, greater profits to meat and sausage 
manufacturers, offer greater dollar value to consumers. Now, Glutamal is 
yours to use right here in America. Write now for complete information on 


how Glutamal can help you achieve a better product at lower cost with 
more ultimate profits! 


Distributed by Milwaukee Spice Mills Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
STEMMLER- COLOGNE: PARIS-NEW YORK | _ 
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IS THE CAPITAL YOU NEED 
TIED UP IN YOUR TRUCKS? 


NO INVESTMENT...NO UPKEEP 


LEASE HERTZ: 





There’s a fast, practical way to “‘find’’ the capital you 
need for expansion, equipment, inventory —and, at 
the same time put your truck operation on a new, 
high level of efficiency. Switch to Hertz Truck Lease 
Service —and put your money to more productive use! 


Hertz will give you cash for your present trucks. You 
get new GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks of 
your choice —all bearing your company identification 
—all custom-engineered to your specifications. Or 
your present trucks can be reconditioned and leased 
back to you. Either way, you’re out of the truck and 
repair business. And you’re back in your business 
full-time with new found capital that’s ready to work. 


Just one budgetable check per week includes these 
Hertz services: complete truck maintenance, wash- 


ing, garaging, licensing, insurance, and emergency 
road service. Hertz will also provide needed replace- 
ment trucks for emergencies—and extra trucks for 
peak periods. 


Hertz gives you more—much more! You benefit from 
the experience of the oldest, most respected name in 
truck leasing. You benefit too, from the convenience 
and efficiency of the fully-staffed and fully-equipped 
Hertz local truck stations throughout the U. S. and 
Canada. Call your local Hertz Truck Lease office for 
details. Or write for booklet — ; 

‘‘How To Get Out Of The Truck 

Business” —to: Hertz Truck H E R 4 
LEASE, 660 Madison Avenue, TRUCK LEASE 
New York 21, N.Y. Dept. R820 





DAY OR WEEK 





HERTZ ALSO RENTS 
TRUCKS BY THE HOUR, 






There ll be a 
STAMPEDE 
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when Pork Sausages are glamorized with 


=" aun SEASONINGS 


They smell so tantalizing ... they taste so heavenly . . . they et 
look so good . . . and that makes ’em SELL so much faster 


Made with the exclusive 
FIRST SPICE FLAVOR-LOK process 


try a sample drum... 
Write or phone today! 


Sole Mahufacturers of the Famous 





FIRST SPICE 


; UWtving Ce MPLA Yf, Dive 


FLAVOR-LOK —Natural and Soluble Seasonings 
VITAPHOS — Phosphate for Emulsion Products 
VITA-CURAID —The Phosphate Compound for Pumping Pickle 
TIETOLIN = —albumin Binder and Meat Improver 

SEASOLIN § —Non Chemical Preserver of Color and Freshness 
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Humane Hog Slaughter 
[Continued from page 20] 


ator presses the button on the 
stunner, which automatically activ- 
ates the padded restrainer sides, 
one moving inward and upward 
and the other inward. This action 
slightly lifts and holds the hog for 


® ® the stunning application. 








1960 





The operator then applies the 
needle-point electrodes of the probe 
to the animal’s head in the correct 
position. The control box, which is 
directly in front of the operator, has 
different time settings ranging from 
one to four seconds, depending on 
the size of the animal. 

The unit delivers a constant elec- 
trical stunning charge to the animal 
and automatically releases the re- 
straining sides at the end of the 
charge, dropping the hog onto the 
conveyor which moves it to the 
short glide-down roller conveyor 
section. The operator must apply 
pressure to the hog’s head before 
current flows to the electrodes. The 
control box, stunning probe and 
connecting cords are grounded for 
safety. (See THe Nationat Pro- 
VISIONER, December 5, 1959, page 16, 
for details on this equipment.) 

The firm has a second power unit 
and two other probes that are to be 
operational at all times. The second 
control box soon will be installed 
next to the first so, in the case of 
failure, the operator simply has to 
plug the probe into the next box, 
Dunaiski says. 

RIGHT-HAND STICKING: The 
stunned hog arrives at the sticker’s 
station via the 2-ft. roller conveyor. 
In planning its layout management 
made certain that the hog would 
be properly positioned for right- 
hand sticking since this is the hand 
that the employe must use. 

Initially, there was no holding de- 


oR 


LEFT: Scalding vat attendant supervises operations as he 
guides scalded animals into dehairing machine. RIGHT: 
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vice between the discharge end of 
the powered restrainer and the 
sticker’s station on the other side 
of the Anco-Hormel hold-down 
bleed conveyor furnished by All- 
bright-Nell Co. Experience soon 
demonstrated that at times a hog 
was fast enough to get by the stun- 
ner and come charging down on the 
sticker, creating confusion and a 
safety hazard to the sticker. 

To avoid this situation, manage- 
ment has installed a gate that is 
locked in position during the op- 
eration. If an animal should get by 
the stunner, this gate stops it and 
it is shooed back to the holding pen. 

Management plans to extend this 
piping arrangement so unstunned 
hogs will be guided automatically 
to the holding pen, Elliott explains. 
A stunned hog, since it is down, 
clears the holding pipe and arrives 
at the stunning station. 

The time interval between stun- 
ning and sticking is five to six sec- 
onds, according to Dunaiski. This 
fact accounts for the virtual ab- 
sence of any lung damage, he claims. 

The rapid stunning also permits 
the sticker to do his work before 
the chronic spasms occur (normally 
after 12 seconds), minimizing any 
risk of injury to the worker from 
the hog’s reflex kicking. 

BLEEDING FACILITATED: The 
hog rides on the supporting slats of 
the hold-down bleed conveyor, 
which is 46 ft. long and set at a 5- 
deg. angle to facilitate bleeding. 
Approximately 25 ft. of this travel 
are under the hold-down device, a 
belt-type conveyor with anchored 
roller weights that are fixed to glide 
over the hog. 

Management has found that for 
good bleeding, the hog’s shoulder 
must rest on the Anco-developed 
fingers which, while part of the 
supporting slats, are set slightly 


below the slats. It also found that 
the animal must be set on a slight 
bias with the rump, slightly higher 
than the shoulder. This facilitates 
the flow of blood through the in- 
cision, Lexen explains. 

The hold-down bleed conveyor is 
supported by steel beams from the 
second floor and has its own safety- 
type catwalk. The blood flows into 
a trough that, in turn, discharges 
from an accumulator to a _ three- 
way valved pipe system carrying 
it to the drier on the first floor. 

When the system is being cleaned, 
the piping is set to carry the flow 
to the waste treatment facilities. If 
the blood should coagulate in the 
pipe, air can be introduced to blow 
the lines clear, Dunaiski asserts. 

On the basis of its experience to 
date, management is convinced that 
the prone bleed conveyor is a sound 
investment, Hammer declares. It al- 
so has noted that there is a de- 
crease in the incidence of internally- 
bruised hams, as well as in belly 
bruising. In the rail bleeding sys- 
tem formerly employed, the strug- 
gling animals at times would kick 
one another and bruise their bellies. 

There also seems to be a better 
hair takeoff. While this has to be 
verified with the hard hair season, 
it seems that the animal is more re- 
laxed during the bleeding cycle and, 
for this reason, can be dehaired bet- 
ter, Hammer claims. 

CONVEYOR AIDS: At the end 
of the prone bleed conveyor, man- 
agement has installed two minor 
devices which have improved its 
overall performance. A roller was 
placed at the junction of the con- 
veyor slate and the slide-down 
plate. Before this device was in- 
stalled, parts of the animal would 
be caught and skinned as it became 
wedged in this opening. 

[Continued on page 44] 





Transfer conveyor deposits bled hogs in a uniform pat- 
tern into scalding vat at the Duluth packing company. 
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Truck Talk 


By CHET CUNNINGHAM 














F YOU ship much meat for short 
or long hauls by refrigerated 
trailer or truck, here’s a new 
development that will interest you. 
Pure Carbonic’s new “blast chill- 
ing” process eliminates reefer pull- 
down time. A jet of carbon dioxide 
liquid cools the trailer interior to 
proper shipping temperature almost 
immediately after loading. 

The CO, comes out in the form 
of “snow” or pulverized dry-ice 
from a pressure hose across the top 
of your load. This method can pull 
a trailer temperature down to —60° 
F. in only minutes. 

To set up such a system, you need 
three components: 1) a carbon di- 
oxide tank to supply your needs; 
this comes from the CO. dealer and 
usually is on loan; 2) hose or piping 
from the tank to the truck or trailer, 
and 3) proper discharge outlets to 
meet your needs. 

Blast chilling has several advan- 
tages, the maker says: 

1) Saves shipping time. Roll the 
truck at the desired temperature 
almost immediately after loading. 

2) Defrosting time at destination 
is saved because warm, moist air 
is replaced by cold, dry CO.. 

3) Frozen foods can be hauled in 
strict compliance with the latest 
AFDOUS frozen food regulations. 

4) Trailer refrigeration units last 
longer and need less maintenance. 
They usually don’t start up until 
about an hour after blast chilling. 

5) Holdover plate systems and 
dry or wet ice are effective for 
longer periods with blast chilling. 


The trucker who sits down and 
hopes for the_best, doing nothing to 
help bring it about, usually can be 
counted out as hopeless. 


The latest development in the race 
to produce a permanent muffler for 
cars and trucks comes from Amer- 
ican Motors Corp. It’s a ceramic- 
coated exhaust system that is said 
to last for the life of the vehicle. 

This new muffler-tailpipe will be 
featured on the 1961 Rambler auto- 
mobile line and should prove to be 
a major cost reduction factor in the 
replacement of parts if and when it 
becomes standard equipment or re- 
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placement parts are available for 
other cars and trucks. Other auto 
makers are working with ceramics. 

In the AMC system both the muf- 
fler and tailpipe are coated with 
ceramic through a process used orig- 
inally for military jet engines. The 
ceramic is applied by dipping the 
muffler and tailpipe. The coating 
then is fused to the metal in a fur- 
nace at a temperature of 1,500° F. 
Then a layer of asbestos insulation 
and the outer zinc-coated covering 
are added. 

In most mufflers rust forms on 
the inside where water and acids 
collect. This condition becomes es- 
pecially bad in delivery work where 
there is a lot of stop and go driving 
and in city traffic. Ceramic, how- 
ever, won’t rust. 

The new exhaust systems were 
field-tested for three years before 
being approved for use in produc- 
tion models. The tests showed that 
the ceramic stood up against engine 
acids, rust and salt. 

Can vou get these exhaust sys- 
tems for your fleet cars and trucks? 





AMC isn’t saying for sure. You can 
if your fleet rig has an exhaust sys- 
tem exactly like that of the 1961 
Rambler, but that is highly improb- 
able. So we’ll have to wait until this 
type of exhaust system is proved 
and used more widely as new and 
replacement equipment. 

By 1970, there will be 100,000,000 
passenger cars and trucks on the 
nation’s roads. That’s 35 per cent 
more than today. 


Two aspects of trucking are vi- 


tally important to most drivers— 
starting and stopping. That’s our cue 
to talk about stopping, and that 
means brakes. Here’s a nine-point 
check list on brake inspection that 
comes to us from World Bestous. 

1) Examine air, hydraulic and 
vacuum lines, wheel cylinders, fit- 
tings, couplings and brake chambers 
for leaks, crimps or cracks. Replace 
damaged parts or tighten as nec- 
essary to eliminate leakage and re- 
strictions. Poor functioning of air 
and hydraulic systems can substan- 





WEIGHING 1,500 to 3,000 Ibs. less than aluminum and stainless steel reefers, 





first non-metal trailer built for commercial food hauling via highway or ‘‘piggy- 
back" substitutes stressed skin plastic laminate for metal posts and beams of 
conventional reefers to cut weight and add bonus cargo space for refrigerated 
and frozen foods. Developed by Perfection division, Hupp Corp., Cleveland, 
reefer is claimed to provide lower food hauling costs and greater cold reten- 


tion than any other refrigerated trailer on the road. Built as seamless cube, 
with fiber glass reinforced polyester resin plastic skins over rigid epoxy- 


welded insulation, trailer has 4-in.-thick walls and roof dnd 5-in.-thick floor. 
Total useful cargo space is 2,184 cu. ft. Easy-to-clean surfaces resist corrosion 
from salt and other chemicals encountered on highways and on city streets. 
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“ASMUS BROTHERS PERFECTED CURING POWDER 
IS A FREE-FLOWING, QUICK CURE GUARANTEED 
TO GIVE YOU THE FINEST RESULTS IN CURING 
HAMS, BACON, AND ALL SAUSAGE MEATS. PHONE, 
WRITE OR ASK THE ASMUS SALESMAN.” 
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Asmus Brothers, Inc. 


523 East Congress, Detroit 26, Michigan 
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e in expert engineering 

e in advance design 

@ in superior construction 
e in efficient operation 

e in critical control 


Comparison is perhaps one of the most dramatic proofs of leadership. 
And JULIAN invites you to compare the JULIAN smokehouse with 
any other on the market today. Compare for yourself ... in any way 
you wish . . . under any conditions . . . and you, too, will discover 
the out-and-out superiority of a JULIAN smokehouse, every time! 


Product claims must be ruled out unless they can be backed up with 
positive performance tests. Consider the many hundreds of profitable, 
in-the-plant smokehouses designed, built and installed by JULIAN. 





ofers That’s real proof, a rugged, critical demonstration of the service and 

iggy- . — profit you can expect from your JULIAN smokehouse, too! 
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ce | engineering company 

DOXy- 5127 N. DAMEN AVE ¢ lLOngbeach 1-4295 e CHICAGO 25, ILL. 
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vaate West Coast Representative: Meat Packers Equipment Co., 1226 49th Ave., Oakland | . . . Canadian Representative: McLean Machinery 
: Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada. 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATION 
Fresh Beef Chilling 

@ Niagara No-Frost completely eliminates the frost problem of 
dry coils and the corrosion problem of brine systems. Now in 
fresh meat chill rooms as well as holding and shipping coolers, in 
provision holding and packaging and in all MEAT FREEZING 
Niagara No-Frost is giving users the lowest costs and best quality - 
in the industry. Inspect the No-Frost plant nearest you. 


Write for Bulletin No. 105 
NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Dept. NP-8, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


District Engineers in Principal Cities 
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HPS men work it over, so 
it has what packers need to 
give their products the 

best protection possible. 
Let us know your needs... 


H-P-SMITH 


PAPER CO 
CHICAGO 38 
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tially reduce lining life and the effi- 
ciency of your brakes. 

2) Examine brake pedal linkage. 
Repair, replace or lubricate and ad- 
just to get free movement and slack. 

3) Check drums for out-of-round, 
bell shape, barrel shape, scoring, 
heat checking and cracks. Turn or 
replace as needed. 

4) Compare old retracting spring@p 
with new springs to check tension 
loss. Use new heavier springs when 
sintered metal blocks are installed. 

5) Discard brake shoes that have 
broken welds or cracks, worn cam 
or anchor bearing surfaces, bent or 
warped tables and elongated rivet 
or bolt holes. 

6) Check grease seals carefully. 
High-temperature grease and heat- 
resistant seals should be used on 
heavy-duty brakes, particularly if 
sintered metal linings are installed. 

7) Check to be sure that heat- 
resistant bushings are used in an- 





chors and cam shafts. They are os 


sential if sintered blocks are used. 
8) Discard bolts that show signs 
of wear, distortion and heat damage. 
9) Thoroughly clean all parts of 
the brake before relining. Be sure 
that all oil and grease are removed 
from the drums. 


Argentina Plans Drive to 
Rid Country of F-M Virus 


The Argentine government soon 
will begin a campaign to eradicate 
foot-and-mouth disease in that 
country, Argentine Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ernesto Malaccorto has 
announced. 

The plan centers on a law now 
before the Argentine congress that 
would make vaccination of cattle 
mandatory. The law also would give 
enforcement officials the right to 
halt cattle movements in an area 
where the virus disease breaks out 
and would enable them to destroy 
diseased cattle and pay owners. 

National coordinator of the Ar- 
gentine campaign is Carlos Riverogps# 
Haedo, a rancher, who recently vis- 
ited West Germany to see how that 
country organized its successful 
campaign to eradicate the disease. 

Secretary Malaccorto said _ that 
British authorities have indicated 
that the British market, Argentina’s 
main outlet, may gradually be closed 
unless the disease is curbed. Britain 
imports more than  $300,000,000 
worth of Argentine meat annually. 
West Germany also is considering 
a ban on Argentine meat, the sec- 
retary said. The U. S. has barred 
fresh and frozen meat from Argen- 
tina for several’ decades because of 
the disease and broadened the ban 
in 1959 to include cured and salted. 
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Chain Specializes on Angus Beef 


Liberal Markets, Inc., which operates a group of supermarkets in Day- 
ton and other Ohio cities, has embarked on a program of selling Angus 
beef exclusively. The plan was initiated in mid-May and supported with 
extensive newspaper and radio advertising and displays in Liberal stores 
and other public places. 

Since the chain will use 8,000 to 9,000 Angus steer carcasses each’ year, 
a constant supply of the beef had to be assured. A considerable percent- 
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What ithe beotot ? 














What the secre dt 


SCHEBRDOK 








SERIES of ‘‘teaser’’ 
newspaper advertise- 
ments (kickoff ad at 
upper left) with 
which the Liberal 
Markets organization 
launched its program 
of selling only Angus 
beef rolled ‘‘Schear- 
brook”’ in its stores 
in southwestern Ohio. 






Here's The Secret 
At Schearbrook Farms! 


Fifteen hundred acres of farmland, devoted to raising registered, purebred 
Angus cattle. Why? To bring Liberal Super Market customers the finest, most 
tender beef—the ultimate in keef eating pleasure—52 weeks o yeor 












Learn More About The Schearbrook Secret! 


Read Liberal's Big Color Ad In This Newspaper! 


age will come from two Schearbrook Farms near Dayton and in Virginia. 
Schearbrook Farms is a separately incorporated venture of the five 
Schear brothers, Herbert, Hyman, Harry, Eugene and Dr. Burt, the first 
four of whom also own the chain of markets. All Angus beef purchased 
from outside sources must be tagged and guaranteed by the packer. 

The idea of selling quality controlled Angus beef originated when Fred 
Adler, the firm’s beef buyer, pointed out some carcasses hanging on a rail 
and told Eugene Schear: “This is the kind of beef we ought to have ex- 
clusively; it’s Angus beef. You can always tell an Angus carcass.” 

Study of the possibilities of getting more Angus beef, as well as trial 


ural to win approval from housewives. 

Steers are killed at 900 to 975 lbs. to yield a carcass a little heavier than 
600 Ibs. and grading upper Choice. “Such a carcass,” says Gene Schear, 
has good marbling and tenderness without a lot of outside fat to trim 
away. It makes for handy-sized cuts.” 











merchandising, convinced the Schear brothers that this meat was a nat-— 





If you need 
a light lift 





Handy, lightweight Gardner-Denver 
air hoists take the strain out of 


repetitive lifting . . . save time... 
cut operator-fatigue. Capacities 300 
to 1000 lb. 


e-- heavy-duty hoist 











The swift, safe lift you need for the 
heavy jobs—Gardner-Denver air 
hoists from 1000 to 4000 lb. Oper- 
ator controls load with one hand .. . 
hoist does the work. 


or power on the beam 





A time- and muscle-saving team— 
Gardner-Denver.air hoist and 
**Hoistractor.”’ Hoist lifts and lowers 

. ““Hoistractor’”’ moves hoist and 
load along the beam. 


—see Gardner-Denver first 
Your Gardner-Denver air tool spe- 
cialist will help you select the best 
air hoist, or hoist and ‘‘ Hoistractor”’ 
combination, for your needs. Call 
him soon or write: 

EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE 
CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER 
DENVER 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 
In Canada: Gardner-Denver Company (Canada), 
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Meat Merchandising Parade 


Pictorial and news review of recent developments in 
the field of merchandising meat and allied products. 


fred REP RLICAN | 
CONVENTIO® | 





REPLICA OF prairie schooner that served ‘‘freenies’’—free weenies—to Illi- 
nois delegates who saw ‘‘favorite son"’ Abraham Lincoln nominated for presi- 
dent at 1860 Republican convention in Chicago dispensed free hot dogs for 
all delegates at 1960 G.O.P. convention. Recent visit to Chicago's Inter- 
national Amphitheatre was made to focus attention on 100th anniversary 
of David Berg & Co. To promote his new business, founder David Berg gave 
a frankfurter free for every one bought at regular 2¢ price by an Illinois 
delegate at 1860 convention. Ready to give hot dogs to 1960 delegates 
above are Mary Jo Feldes and Ben Manaster of Chicago firm and wagon 
driver Cliff Hartman, shown in front of the International Amphitheatre. 


NEW PRODUCT of Queens Packing 
Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., is Maple Lane 
Farm brand pure pork sausage. The 
1-Ib. roll is sealed first in polyethy- 
lene bag, then in muslin wrapper. 





STRONG BRAND iden- 
tity and appetite ap- 
peal are twin goals of 
designs on new bacon 
folders and _ sausage 
cartons of Kunzler & 
Co., Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 
Packages were designed 
by Kamp Advertising 
Co., Lancaster. Gard- 
ner division, Diamond 
National Corp., Middle- 
town, O., is supplier. 
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FARMER BOY brand lard shortening 
of Trunz, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
bright new carton designed by Mil- 
print, Inc., Milwaukee, and Trunz 
personnel. Carton is lithographed in 
red, yellow and dark and light blue. 





BONELESS HAM Treat (shown) in 2- 
lb. chunks with all bones removed 
and Easy-Serve ham in 4- to 5-lb. 
pieces with one small bone in center 


have been introduced by The Brung 
Brothers Packing Co., Troy, O. Both | 


products are packaged in Cryovac. 





BEEF ENCHILADAS are among Mexi-@ 
can-style frozen.dinners, entrees and 
appetizers marketed nationally by 
Rosarita Mexican Foods, Inc., Mesa, 
Ariz., in colorful Marathon cartons. 
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USS sumo [J venaiRer 


DEHAIRS CLEAN AND FAST | 1000 PER HOUR 





























The U bar hog dehairer is a 1916 “BOSS” invention. 
Present models incorporate all of the advantages which 
have been devised through the intervening years by 
the “BOSS” staff of hog dehairing specialists. 

U bars are wide, long, and heavy. Overlapping side 
flights attached to conveyor plates prevent side fric- 
tion and insure quick, positive delivery of hogs from 
tub into machine. 

Frame and panels are of cast iron. Panels are heavily 
ribbed on outside to prevent warping, but smooth in- 
side providing no ledges for attraction of corrosive 
scurf and moisture. 

Motor mounted on top of dehairer drives machine thru 
roller chain to drive shafts. The drive to hair conveyor 
shaft is thru roller chain and bevel gears, and oper- 
ates independently. 

The lower shaft with ten point scraper stars runs at 
55 RPM; the upper shaft with six point scraper stars 
runs at 100 RPM. Both shafts turn in the same direction. 
Spray pipes for spraying hogs with hot water are pro- 
vided; a recirculating hot water box can be incorpo- 
rated if desired. 





Discharge end showing 
heavy U bars and 
spiral formation 
of belt scrapers. 


All adjustment and maintenance parts easily accessible. 
















Replacement parts from stock. 
Motors are Standard. 

Designed for low-cost operation. 
Plant layouts are available. 
Starting engineers may be provided. 


Jumbo U bar 

with 10 point Equipment for the entire plant. 
star on lower 

shaft and 6 User list on request. 


point star on 
upper shaft. 


For complete information on BOSS dehairers, 
hog killing equipment, and all allied hog handling 
equipment, including plant layout, address 


THE Gneimnealé wins SUPPLY COMPANY 


CINCINNAT! 16, OHIO 
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Humane Hog Slaughter 
[Continued from page 37] 


Management also affixed a U- 
plate at the top of the slide-down 
plate. This bar holds the rump end 
of the animal, allowing the head 
section to fall first. Previously, a 
good percentage of the hogs would 
slide off rump first. This, in turn, 
caused the water to splash over the 
rim of the tub as the hog fell into 
it and the dehairing machine feeder 
had to pole the hog into position 





for feeding into the dehairing unit, 
Hammer reports. 

The bar also produces a gentle 
slideoff. The animal’s shoulder is on 
the transfer conveyor first; then the 
hog is pulled into position. There is 
no sharp, banging-type slideoff, El- 
liott says. 

For the transfer device from the 
prone bleeding conveyor to the 
scalding tub, management elected 
to use a powered conveyor because 


of its positive and uniform feed. 
With an idle gravity roller conveyor, 
there was always a chance that the 
animals might’ be held up by the 
side walls, causing a jam. In the 
meantime, scalded hogs were not 
being fed into the dehairing ma- 
chine, causing gaps on the dressing 
conveyor. Or, the hogs might bunch 
up and fall into the tub as a group 
and be damaged by the dunker bars 
of the scalding tub before they were 
pushed into single file. 

At the end of the takeaway con- 


VIEW of piping 
complex under 
held - down con- 
veyor is shown. 
Piping system 
carries blood to 
drier on the first 
floor of plant. 


veyor, the firm has installed a pipe 
railing safety guard just above the 
scalding vat. 

PUMPS ON VAT: Management 
plans to place large pumps on the 
Anco dunker bar scalding vat so 
the water flow, along with the dunk- 
er bar, will gently and yet posi- 
tively propel the hog forward 
through the scalding vat. One man 
then could easily supervise the en- 
tire operation and pole the hogs 


onto the incline feed conveyor of the 
Boss U bar dehairing machine, ac- 
cording to Dunaiski. 

The cleaned hogs are discharged 
onto the conveyorized gambrel ta- 
ble and then are moved through 
the balance of the dressing depart- 
ment, which has been unchanged. 

Management is pleased with the 
performance of its unit, which is 
dressing 240 hogs per hour, reports 
Elliott. There are a few minor ad- 
justments to be made, such as plac- 
ing low-volume sprays at the end of 
the prone bleed conveyor to wash 
the blood as it begins its return 
flight. Presently, this tends to ac- 
cumulate and coagulate during the 
day’s operation and is a little more 
difficult to remove during the night- 
ly cleanup. 

With the addition of the electrical 
stunning apparatus for hogs, the 
firm now has humane _ stunning 
equipment for all species. It uses a 
Remington penetrator-type stunner 
on beef animals and also on crip- 
pled hogs which are stunned on the 
ground level, hoisted to the mez- 
zanine level and moved on an over- 
head rail to the sticking position. A 
Remington concussion-type stunner 
is used on calves and sheep at the 
Duluth packing plant. 

While the humane slaughtering 
facilities basically were installed to 
be in compliance with the law, their 
installation has resulted in improved 
working conditions, better product 
protection and a slight increase in 
productivity, Elliott concludes. 





MEAT PACKERS! 


Do you manufacture or sell feed to farmers? 


Do you want to keep up with the way the feed industry is using two 
products of your rendering operation—meat scraps and tallow? 


Formulation, animal-poultry nutrition, plant 
operations and all the other phases of feed 
manufacturing are authoritatively covered in: 


FEEDS ILLUSTRATED 


The National Provisioner’s newest magazine. 














RENDERERS! 


Please send me Feeds Illustrated for one year ($2 domestic, $6 Canadian and Foreign) . 


Do you operate a feed lot? 
































Name Address 
City Employed by 
Position Kind of business 
Date 
The National Provisioner, Inc., 15 West Huron Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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* ALL MEAT... output, exports, imports, stocks 
d 

\- about 81,000,000 lbs. smaller than a 
h H . year earlier and about 20,000,000 
5 Meat Production Scores Considerable Advance ee cen a ee 
d. Meat production under federal inspection for the week ended August in beef inventories last year was a 
ec ® $ 13 scored its second weekly advance as production for the period rose decrease of about 3,000,000 Ibs. 

is to 413,000,000 lbs. from 389,000,000 lbs. for the previous week. Volume Pork holdings on July 31, down 
ts last week was also about 8 per cent larger than the 382,000,000 lbs. by about 60,000,000 Ibs. since the 
[ produced in the same week last year. Slaughter of the two largest close of June, amounted to 291,173,- 
= meat sources was up from the previous week, with cattle kill also 000 lbs. The decrease was about the 
of holding about a 57,000 head, or 17 per cent edge over the count last same as last year. Closing July pork 
sh year. Hog kill, on the other hand, continued to lag behind numbers stocks were about 43,000,000 lbs. 
n last year. Estimated slaughter and meat production by classes appear larger than on the same date last 
.- below as follows: 


year, but about 23,000,000 lbs. be- 
1e 








BEEF PORK low the five-year 1955-59 average 
Week Ended Number Production (Excl. lard) 
re M's Mil. Ibs. Number Production of 313,938,000 Ibs. 
t- M's Mil. Ibs. Stocks of veal were down from a 
TT aS eC: | ee 395 233.8 1,115 155.2 oe 
Bae GAG 6 oss coence 375 220.9 1,040 143.4 month before, a year earlier and 
al j ie; AG Oe Seo 338 200.0 1,175 159.8 considerably below average. Inven- 
VEAL LAMB AND TOTAL F 
1€ Week Ended Number Production MUTTON MEAT pen of wrens mutton rose Poa 
1 M's Mil. Ibs. Number Production PROD. ing the mont ut were c idera- 
g e-@ M’s Mil. Ibs. Mil. Ibs. = Pasiagsibprcsastaysseysies 
a age (1S 1006. oh ccs 92 11.8 275 12.4 413 bly smaller than a year ago and 
er ele KOO AGM Ook cnc 90 12.1 275 12.4 389 
Rage: USS AGRO ii akisa wheeled « 82 10.5 248 11.2 382 above average. Stocks of canned 
a 1950-60 HIGH WEEK’S KILL: Cattle, 462,118; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 200,555; Sheep and peor Ke down slightly for ee 
e Lambs, 369,561. 
1950-60 LOW WEEK’S KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and month, but were larger than last 
Z- Lambs, 137,677. year and above average. 
” AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD (LBS.) 
Week Ended CATTLE 
aie Live Dressed Live Dressed Over 5,000,000 lbs. More Of 
Mies ER, INE ha Sree 1,030 592 242 139 ‘ 
he mia GF tee Re 1,025 589 242 138 Aussie Beef En Route To U. S. 
Mies ASA AGO oe Ais see cd oe 1,027 592 236 136 ; ‘ 
pe SHEEP AND LARD PROD. Four ships left Australia during 
n Week Ended ALVES LAMBS Per Mil. “7 j 
Po Live Dressed Live Dressed cwt. Ibs. the period of July 20-22 with 5,997,- 
to eS geerereereees 225 128 94 45 _ 37.9 440 lbs. of frozen beef destined for 
eir Aties 1 G2 1960" .. << Sse oun 235 134 94 45 = 40.3 : 
ail Re Me WI teckesin 223 128 94 45 13.9 38.7 the United States. 
ee Ships, destinations of ships and 
ic 





quantity of meat cargo are listed 
below as follows: 


in Beef Holdings Rise, Pork Inventories Decrease in July; 


Ship Destination Quantity 
- Changes in Stocks Of Other Meats Vary For The Month — wiser star xew von ort an0 


EEF and pork moved in opposite 531,505,000 Ibs. represented about a Saracen pede al \artaee 

directions in respect to stocks  59,000,000-Ib. drop from a month — ai ents 
held in cold storage in July. Vol- earlier, whereas the decrease last  M@tiposa i pogo 
ume of the former increased to re- 


year amounted to 69,000,000 Ibs. 
Closing July meat holdings were 


Antarctic Ocean New York 777,280 


verse a normal trend, while the de- Chicago 67,200 





1960 


ele 


crease in pork inventories followed 
the normal pattern for this time of 
the year. The total for all meats de- 
creased, but at a slower rate than 
last year. Aggregate volume of all 
meats in cold storage on July 31 at 


about 19,000,000 Ibs. larger than a 
year ago and slightly more than 4,- 
000,000 lbs. above average. 

Closing July beef inventories rose 
to 145,588,000 lbs. from 145,345,000 
Ibs. at the close of June, but were 











U. S. COLD STORAGE MEAT STOCKS, JULY 31, 1960 
July 31 June 30 July 31 5-Yr. av. 
1960 1960 1959 1955-59 
1,000 lbs. 1,000 lbs. 1,000 lbs. 1,000 Ibs. 
eg CII div Gc-s 6.0.4.4. 00g ase aes o Cae) ooo 135,917 135,599 152,261 115,054 
Get, tm CUre af CUPER o6.. cece ns cc. 9,671 9,745 12,437 11,187 
Me Woaus.s cage ss 6 ance ew eene wee 145,588 145,345 164,698 126,241 
Pork, frozen: 
NE ce a5 4 8, hia ach a edie Riale 05,0 oO 15,943 17,446 6,095 s 
MS Civ ate Cah Ceca wk ce wars t enn 70,337 72,159 30,366 ° 
NE iad ciwa ads <cls areas os whalcinnente 74,312 113,278 65,720 * 
SCM, o's vaeeas pass ews o2.00.cbe dhs 89,810 103,668 95,886 > 
TRG PROG POTN oie hc ccc esec dines 250,402 306,551 198,067 245,989 
Pork, in cure and cured: 
BR EE ieee rs ks cendwes cewee we 7,135 10,602 11,378 * 
OS a eed 5,949 7,051 6,812 ag 
CE I BE oss eck nod core sghacwt 27,687 26,923 32,095 
Total cure pork . 40,771 44,576 50,285 67,949 
Total, all pork 291,173 351,127 248,352 313,938 
Veal in freezer .. 7,590 7,733 8,450 10,450 
Lamb and mutton in freezer . 13,057 11,654 17,374 10,590 
Canned meats in cooler ....... 74,097 74,980 73,649 65,991 
, OS FO ES ere 531,505 590,839 512,523 527,210 
On July 31, 1960 the government held in cold storage outside of processors’ hands, 
2,166,000 Ibs. of beef and 2,726,000 Ibs. of pork. *Not reported separately prior to 1957. 
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Note: Cities listed indicate location of pur- 
chasers and are usually also the port of arrival 
and general market area for the meat; in some 
instance, meat may be diverted to other areas 
for sale. 


SOUTHEASTERN KILL 
Animals slaughtered in Alabama, 
Florida and Georgia in May, 1960-59, 
as reported by the USDA, in 00’s. 


CATTLE CALVES HOGS SHEEP 

760 °59 4°60 +°59 #+*60 °59 60 °59 
Ala. 19.6 142 40 4.2 74.5 63.0 0.1 0.4 
Fla. 29.0 23.4 13.8 6.3 31.5 31.0 0.2 0.1 
Ga. 27.0 19.7 83 5.6 134.0 119.0 0.1 01 
Tot. 75.6 57.3 26.1 16.1 240.0 213.0 0.4 0.6 
6 Mo. ’60 404,300 118,300 1,780,500* 1,700 
6 Mo. 7°59 359,100 100,900 1,516,000* 2,000 


CHICAGO LARD STOCKS 
Stocks of drummed lard in Chi- 
cago were reported in pounds by the 
Board of Trade, as follows: 


P.S. lard (a) 6,904,901 6,904,901 
PS. we W@W ...... . Seenicgem. “saunene 
Dry rendered lard (a) 2,472,033 2,472,033 
Dry rendered lard (b) _.......... 120,000 
TOTAL LARD 9,376,934 9,496,934 


(a) Made since October 1, 1959. 
(b) Made previous to October 1, 1959. 
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PROCESSED MEATS 


June, Half-Year Meat Output Above Last Year 


Meat production in commercial slaughter plants totaled 2,241,000,000 
Ibs. in June. This volume, a shade larger than in May, was up nearly 
200,000,000 Ibs. over the 2,064,000,000 lbs. produced in June last year. 
Lard production at 198,000,000 lbs. was down since May, but equal to 
June volume last year. Aggregate production of meat for the first half 

‘of the year at 13,462,000,000 lbs. was nearly 7 per cent larger than last 
year’s volume of 12,540,000,000 lbs. for the same period. Lard volume 
of 1,268,000,000 lbs., however, was down from last year. 

Slaughter of cattle in commercial meat plants in June held a com- 
manding lead over the count for the same month last year, with the 
six-month kill up by over a million head over a year ago. Slaughter 
of the other classes of meat animals for both the month and six months 

| was up since last year, with the hog kill settling closer to numbers last 
| year. Estimated slaughter and meat production appear below: 
COMMERCIAL LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER BY MONTHS, IN 00’s, 1960-59 


SUPPLIES 


Meat Shortage Reported In 
Japan; Has Approved Imports 


Demand for meat in Japan both 
from processing sources and from 
retail butchers, continues to exceed 
supply, it has been revealed. The 
Japanese government has approved 
“emergency” imports of beef and 
pork to meet the crisis. 

New Zealand and Australia have 
been promoting mutton sales in 
Japan. N. Z. indicates its trade will 
be expanded to 10,000 tons of mut- 
ton this year. The Japanese min- 
istry of agriculture is heavily com- 
mitted to protection of Japanese 
farmers and will not approve extra 



































Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep & Lambs imports unless absolutely necessary. 
| 960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 . . 
oh A ee 2,031.0 1,914.7 647.2 666.4 7,779.7 7,028.4 +—-1,376.2 —-:1,458.9 Rapid rentseagsa of vse 
} Ws cosssaes 1,858.4 1,616.5 610.6 591.7 7,008.5 6,717.9 1,195.4 1,187.4 meat in str is report under way. 
NE as stage 2,063.7 1,760.3 742.9 672.1 7,340.2 6,817.5 1,217.5 1,275.5 - y P y 
EA 1,855.0 1,892.0 599.4 631.2 6,588.1 6,698.1 1,202.9 1,230.5 M t P - " d U Sh d 
May 2 .ss8 2,085.7 1,839.9 578.7 545.4 6,506.1 5,900.5 1,263.0 —«:1, 143.1 eat Price Index 
eee 2,196.7 1,926.8 624.9 564.2 6,097.4 5,843.4 1,311.1 1,194.4 . P a ” e 
nee 2,035.0 599.6 6,154.6 1,261.9 Meat prices strengthened slightly 
| SO eee ee ee 1,896.9 589.7 5,914.2 1,156.6 during the week ended August 9 
| ae 2,064.1 692.5 6,930.3 1,358.7 ’ 
| ee 2,086.0 748.3 7,845.4 1,376.2 accordin toa Bureau of Labor Sta- 
iiss; 53% 1,899.4 681.1 7,472.8 1,211.8 sock a ‘ 
Dec. a 1,998.9 701.0 8,258.8 1,324.9 tistics price index. The meat index 
Jan. -June . .12,090.5 10,950.2 3,803.7 3,671.0  41,320.7 39,005.8 7,566.1 7,489.8 for the period at 96.6 was up from 
COMMERCIAL MEAT AND LARD PRODUCTION BY MONTHS IN MILLION LBS., 1960-59 ° i " 
Beef Veal Pork L&M Totals Lard the revised 96.4 for the ehioees 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 week. The average wholesale price 
NS ES Oe ae » > ’ . 2,241 239 228 . * 
Oy kccssanke 1,086 : m6 73 67 40 907 60 br 2,158 1,980 203 208 index on the general list of con- 
| Se ee 1,19 A 91 1 2,322 2,084 223 216 iti i 
SR Ore 1,064 1,099 75 73 909 920 59 61 2,107 2,153 202 219 er commodities — steady with 
~ <i eee 1199 1,071 76 70 904 823 61 54 2,240 2,018 203 201 the revised 119.4 of the previous 
ee ee 1,244 yor 85 76 852 aan 60 54 2,241 2,064 198 198 week The same indexes for the 
eee 1,1 80 2 57 2,145 206 ¥ 
oS ae a pa 4 = ad corresponding week last year were 
ian eee 1,186 92 1,060 64 2402 238 95.0 and 119.1 per cent, respectively. 
RS ee 1,080 80 1,028 57 2,245 235 ; 
alas 1160 80 1195 rH 2429 pon Current indexes were calculated on 
Jan.-June 6,982 6,381 469 434 5,642 5,358 369 367 13,462 12,540 1,268 1,270 the basis of the 1947-49 average 
of 100 per cent. 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE CHGO. WHOLESALE SAUSAGE CASINGS Sheep casings: (Per hank) 
Pork sausage, bulk, _l., Ib.) SMOKED MEATS (Lel prices quoted to manu- 24/26 mm. ...........5:25@8.35 
an A-Ib. TOU... +0 ss es Wednesday, August 17, 1960 facturers of sausage) 22/24 mm. ........... 4.15@4.25 
Pork saus; sheep cas., Hams, to-be-cooked, Beef rounds: (Per set) 20/22 mm. .. ++ -3.65@3.75 
in 1-lb. package ...... 56 @60 14/16, wrapped .......... 50 Clear, 29/35 mm. ..... 1.40 17S) aii, ........... 2 70@2.80 
Franks, sheep casing, Hams, full: ked Clear, 35/38 mm. ....1.40@1.50 
. y coo : Derae: GME: civ ca consies 1.35@1.45 
in 1-lb. package ...... A e770 14/16, wrapped ......... 51 Clear, 35/40 mm. ....1.20@1.40 
Franks, skinless ....... 51 @ 53 Hams, to-be-cooked, . Clear, 38/40 mm. ....1.35@1.40 
eaades. ring. bulk . ++ 49% e = is, eunneed .......... 49 = clear, 4 mm./dn . 80@ 85 CURING MATERIALS 
Smoked liver, a.c., bulk 37 @46 "ams, fully cooked, clear, 40 mm./up . 90@ 95 Nitrite of soda, in 400-Ib. (Cwt.) 
Polish sausage, self- 16/18, wrapped .......... 50 Beef weasands: (Each) bbls., del. or f.o.b. Chgo. $11.98 
accion ame 55 @72 Bacon, fancy, de-rind, No. 1, 24 in./up ..... 15@ 18 Pure refined gran. 
en as mole es mee 8/10 lbs. wrapped ........ 44 No. 1, 22 in./up ..... 16@ 18 nitrate of soda ........... 
oa = +" na ae: aa Bacon, fancy sq. cut, seed- Beef middles: ( t) Pure refined powdered nitrate 
Sis oe ene tet. eo less, 10/12 lbs., wrapped 42 . nigllen of soda 
Olive loaf, bulk ....... 4614 @53 Bacon, No. 1, skiced:1:b ae, WE, SHG SSD SFO oe te enc etcesece 
Blood and tongue, n.c. .46% @69 heat dak, walleuewing bin. 98 Spec. wide, 2% in. ...2.75@2.90 Salt, paper sacked, f.o.b. 
Blood, tongue, a.c. ....4512@65 , . Spec. med. 1%-2% in. .1.85@1.95 Chgo. gran. catlots, ton .. 30.50 
Pepper loaf, bulk ...... 4914 @661% Narrow, 1%-in./dn. ...1.15@1.20 es? by re Rage ee 
Pickle & +g loaf .4314 @53 SPICES Beef bung caps: (Each) Ph -0.b. S€., go. 5 
Pee cate aes. abenee Clear, 5 in./up ....... 42@ 46 Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. N.Y. .. 6.40 
p €-O8. PACK. COs. ... 2.00ES: (Basis Chicago, original bar- Clear, 414-5 inch ..... 32@ 36 Refined standard cane 
—_ ae “er 408@4.92 rels, bags, bales) Clear, 4-4% inch ..... 20@ 22 gran., delv'd. Chgo. ...... 9.81 
ana ael, eee ee Whole Ground Clear, 3%-4 inch ..... 17@ 19 packers curing sugar, 100- 
sliced, 6, 7-0z., doz. .. 3.00@3.84 Allspice, prime - 86 96 Beef bladders, salted: (Each) lb. bags, f.o.b. Reserve, 
P.L. sliced, 6-0z., doz. . 2.85@4.80 GUI. ecqscrics 99 1.01 7% inch/up, inflated . 21 ees 9.00 
P&P loaf, sliced, Chili pepper ...... = 56 614-7 inch, inflated . 12 Dextrose, regular: 
6, 7-0z., dozen ....... 2.85 @ 3.60 Chili powder ....... oe 56 514-6 inch, inflated . 14 Cerelose, (carlots, cwt.) .... 7.96 
Cloves, Zanzibar 60 65 Ex-warehouse, Chicago 8.11 
Pork casings: (@er hank) 
DRY SAUSAGE Ginger, Jamaica ... 46 52 29 /a 4.35@4.50 
Mace, fancy Banda 3.50 3.90 ae saebase SEEDS AND HERBS 
Ng Sa son || (SR mm. .......0..5 F 
(Sliced, 6-oz. package, Ib.) sundial ieee doce 4 OER, cose cussed 3.20@3.35 (Lecl., Ib) Whole Ground 
Cervelat, hog bungs ... 1.05@1.07 ae ieee 38 ae MM. ..---- +e eee 2.50@2.70 Caraway seed ....... 38 
Thuringer ...........+- 64@66 West Indies nutmeg 1.82 38/42 mm. ............ 2.25@2.35 Cominos seed ........ 2 45 
| Ear 89@91 Paprika, American, Hog bungs: Mustard seed 
Oe RECT ee 87@89 a ae 52 Sow, 34 inch cut ......... WE iisGacnasicsrese 25 
OS SS eres 1.01@1.03 Paprika, Spanish, Export, 34 in. cut yellow Amer. ...... 25 ®) 
Salami, Genoa style ... 1.12@1.14 hl eS Ss 67 Large prime, 34 in. EE a aackae nese 37 46 , 
Salami, cooked ........ 55 @57 Cayenne pepper 63 Med. prime, 34 in. Coriander, 
OE nc ess, 58 ano 91@93 Pepper: GeARTL WRUMO 2... cccicccces Moroceo, No. 1 .... 24 28 
ise athe wera 1.01@1.03 "Gare ie 56 Middles, cap off ......... Marjoram, French 54 63 
Ea 91@93 ED. 45d G-e-o-6-63 9 77 80 2... ARRAS Sage, a rage 
Mortadella ............ 62@64 IR pata e win hs & 97 1.04 Runners, green .......... BON Tags ccccteccese 59 66 
46 
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FRESH MEATS... Chicago and outside 




















CHICAGO NEW YORK 
rts Aug. 16, 1960 Aug. 17, 1960 
oth CARCASS BEEF BEEF PRODUCTS CARCASS BEEF AND CUTS FANCY MEATS 
om teers, gen. range: (carlots, Ib. (rozen, ouiata, Ib.) (cl., Ib.) 
2ed Dia sora Ag 500/608 Pay 40 ’ Tongues, No. 1, 100’s 31% Prime steer: (cl.,1b.) Veal breads, 6/12-02. ........ 135 
Choice, 600/700 ..... 40 Tongues, No. 2, 100’s 3034 Hinds., 6/700 ........ 56 @60 eget h MOC OE ee 155 
The Choice, 700/800 ..... 391% Hearts, regular 100’s . co 17% Hinds., 7/800 ........ 55 @60 Beef livers, selected ......... 36 
d Good, 500/600 ...... 39n Livers, regular, 35/50’s 17% Rounds, cut across, Se 1 ere 23 
ve Good, 600/700 ...... 3814 Livers, selected, 35/50’s 301%4n flan: off ..:....... 49 @55 Oxtails, %-Ib. frozen ........ 16 
ind oles eicele fase esx < 33 Tripe, cooked, 100’s Ten Rds., dia. bone, f.o. ..50 @55 
Commercial cow }.... 29n Tripe, scalded ........ oe pow — =. a @ = VEAL SKIN-OFF 
Canner-cutter cow .. 30 Lips, unscalded, 100’s te) oins, abe @ 
Lips, scalded, 100’s .... 14%n NEY Spheratesys cass wm a 
“ve WME eatesehy 605 aess 5%n WI ig dina ceyades S068 tien, Game ee Se 
in PRIMAL BEEF CUTS Runge. 1008 <.c60<.:. 5%4 Arm chucks ......... 36 @39 Choice, 90/120 47 @53 
° WGeiere, S'S oo... ccene 434n BU Soins. 40:2 6 6 200 29 @36 Chistes: 120/150 |. 46 @52 
vill Prime: MONS <5. Gc 16 @19 "auaeee fo 
Rounds, all wts. ....52 @53 Good, 60/90 ........... 42 @45 
ut- Tr. loins, 50/70 (cl) .84 @103 FANCY MEATS Gholse! ates: Good, 90/120 Wes exween 43 @47 
in- Sa. chux, 70/90 ..... 33 @34 Beef tongues, Careass, 6/700 ....... mews Si Se aw ce ° 
Armchux, 80/110 ....31 @32 corned, No. 1 Secale 36 Carcass, 7/800 ........ 43 @44 a aad ee ee 
m- Ribs, 25/35 (lel) 54 p40 corned, No. 2 ...... 34 Carcass, 8/900 ...... 42 @43 Good calf, all wts. ....38 @42 
Briskets (Icl) ....... 26% @ Veal breads, 6712-02. 125 Hinds., 6/700 ........ 5214 @57 
ese Navels, No. 1 ...... 161% Weoeidn <...552.;; 145 Hinds., 7/800 ........ 5114 @56 CARCASS LAMB 
tra Flanks, rough No. 1 16% Calf tongues, 1-lb./dn. 26 Rounds, cut across, dcl., Ib.) 
ry Choice: a = gesagt , pi Prime, 25/48 ........0.. 43 @47 
ry. Hindatrs., 5/700 50 Rds., dia. bone, f.o. .. @ i, 29 . 7s 43 @47 
ne Foreatrs. 5/800 \..... 3in BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS Short loins, untrim. .67 @73 Prime, 55/65 |... 42 @46 
Rounds, 70/90 Ibs. 47 FRESH Short loins, trim. ....93 @108 Choice, 35/45 ......... 42 @46 
ay. Cn® Tr. loins, 50/70 (cl) .75 @81 DMMB sxe sslene vensis 17 @20 Choice, 45/55 ....:.... 42 @46 
" Sq. chux, 70/90 ..... 33 @34 Canner-cutter cow meat, db.) Meee dedaes «esate. 50 @57 Choice, 55/65 ......... 41% @44 
Armchux, 80/110 ....31 @32 [22 i Re cena 42 @42% Arm chucks ......... 35 @38 Good, 35/45 ............ 40 @44 
. Ribs, 25/30 (cl) 50 @52 Bull meat, boneless, NEE <celbuon cede uc 28 @35 CGed, 48/88 6... ceeckk. 40 @44 
Ribs, 30/35 (cl) 49 @50 Ln ra 451% WUE a sisiceviec cece ssa 16 @19 Good, 35/68 ......06065. @44 
tly Briskets (lel) ........ 2614 @27 Beef trimmings, diiailtiatiiean (Carlots, Ib.) 
9 Navels, No. 1 ...... 16% 75/85%, barrels ..... 33 @331%4 oO . - Choice, 35/45 .......... 40 @45 
’ Flanks, rough No. 1 16144 85/90%, barrels ..... 36 @361%4 Careass, 5/600 ...... 42 @43 Choice, 46/55 .......... 40 @45 
ta- Good (all wts.): Boneless chucks, Carcass, 6/700 ........ 42 oa Choice, 55/65 ......... 4, @43 
Sq: chucks .......... 33 @34 egAIN oop te sas: 42 @42% Hinds., 6/700 ........ 51 
ee 3014 @38 
lex Rounds @46 Beef cheek meat, Hinds., 7/800 CARCASS BEEF 
a Rounds, cut across, 
om Briskets @26 trimmed, barrels 33a 47 53 (Carlots, Ib. 
ee pene @49 Beef head meat, bbls. 30%4n flank off .......... @ ee, en ae 
US Loins, trim’d @70 Veal trimmings, Rds., dia. bone, f.o. ..48 @54 Sere, COORG, +++-42 @42% 
boneless, barrels 42 @43 Short loins, untrim. ..61 @67 Steer, choice, 7/800 1.41% @42 
ice f Hs Short loins, trim. ....79 @86 Stem, fae e/s00 ....41 @41% 
ME owivensdsee aces 17 @20 eer, good, 6/700 ...... 41 @41% 
n- COW, BULL TENDERLOINS VEAL SKIN-OFF ecard ia dete 48 @55 Steer, good, 7/800 |_|... 41 @41% 
ith C&C grade, fresh (Job lots, Ib.) 1. Ib PE CHM 6.5.5 5:0 3414 @37 Steer, good, 8/900 ...... 40 
Cow, 3 Ibs./down 75@80 Gel. Ib.) 
US Cow, 3/4 Ibs. ....... sere Prime yen ee" A ht 
e, : seer e 
he ant aoe * eae Chole, eareass, 90/120... 48@49 PHILA. FRESH MEATS Phila., N. Y. Fresh Pork 
. oice, carcass, 120/ .+..47@ PHILADELPHIA: ocal, Icl. Ib. 
sre Bull, 5 Ibs./up 108@114 Geil, cama. eae 43@45 Aug. 16, 1960 pean ig oe a Pome 
ly Commercial, 90/190 ....... 38@40 PRIME STEER: (el., 1b.) Loins, reg., 12/16 ....46 @49 
= Utility, carcass, 90/190 34@36 Carcass, 5/700 ...... 4414 @46 Boston butts, 4/8 ....36 @40 
on CARCASS LAMB Cull careass, 60/120 ....... 29@31 Carcass, 7/900 ....... 44 @45% —Spareribs, 3 Ibs./dn 45 @48 
ge dcl., Ib.) Rounds, flank off ...51 @55 Hams, skd., 10/12 ...42 @45 
Prime, 35/45 Ibs. ...... 43 @45 BEEF HAM SETS Loins, full, untr. ....60 @64 Hams, skd., 12/14 ...41 @44 
Prime, 45/55 Ibs. ...... 42 @45 Loins, full, trim. .... None atd. Picnics, S.S., 4/6 ....27%@30 
Prime, 55/65 Ibs. ...... 41% @44 Insides, 12/up, Ib. ........ 52@53 Ribs, 7-bone ......... 58 @64 Picnics, S.S., 6/8 ....261%4@29 
as Choice, 35/45 lbs. ....43 @45 Outsides, 8/up, Ib. ........ 50@51 Armchux, 5-bone ....35 @37 Bellies, 10/14 ....... 31 @33 
ink) Choice, 45/55 Ibs. ....42 @45 Knuckles, 744/up, Ib. ..... 51@52 Briskets, 5-bone ..... 25 @28 NEW YORK: (Box lots, Ib.) 
5.45 Choice, 55/65 Ibs. ....41144@44 —_ CHOICE STEER: Loins, reg., 8/12 ..... 46 @52 
5.35 Good, all wts. ...... 38 @421%4 n-nnominal, b-bid, a-asked Carcass, 5/700 ....... 43% @44% Loins, reg., 12/16 ....451%4@49 
4.25 Carcass, 7/900 ....... 3 @44 Hams, sknd., 12/16 ..43 @48 
3.75 Rounds, flank off ...51 @54 Boston butts, 4/8 ...37 @42 
2.80 Loins, full, untr. ...55 @58 Regular picnics, 4/8 ..27 @31 
1.45 PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES ee 2 SS te a Oe 
S, “OO cccecccce 
Los Angeles SanFrancisco No. Portland Armchux, 5-bose ....35 @37 
FRESH BEEF (Carcass): Aug. 16 Aug. 16 Aug. 16 Briskets, 5-bone ..... 25 @26 CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 
' GOOD STEER: 
on oe 5 Carcass, 5/700 ....... 4114 @43 PORK PRODUCTS 
: oice, 5-600 Ibs. ........ $41.50@44.00 — $44.00@45.00 —_ $44.00@ 45.50 Carcass, 7/900 "41 @42% Aug. 16, 1960 
; Choice, 6-700 Ibs. ........ 41.00@43.00 42.25@44.00  42.50@ 44.50 Rounds, flank cif 49 @S Bs calls x, 
5.65 Good, 5-600 Ibs. ........ 39.00@42.00 — 42.00@44.00 43.00 @ 44.00 ian ta ae. a ene Hams, skinned, 10/12 .. 41 
e'@ Good, 6-700 Ibs. ........ 38.00@40.00  40.00@ 42.00 42.00 @ 43.00 Loins, fol, trim. ee OTs Hams, skinned, 12/14 .. 40 
3.65 Stand., 3-600 Ibs. ........ 37.00 @39.00 38.00@ 41.00 37.00@39.00 enc ope’ > Hams, skinned, 14/16 .. 39 
Ribs, 7-bone ......... 49 @52 Picnics, 4/6 lbs 241% 
).50 Cow: Senet, Stone...) C0 vie Oe me 
Commercial, all wts. . 30.00@33.00 30.00 @ 33.00 33.00 @ 35.00 Briskets, S-bone ..... 25 @28 Pork loins, boneless .... 55 
3.50 Utility, all wts. ........ 28.00 @31.00 26.00 @ 28.00 31.00 @34.00 COW CARCASS: bs Shoulders, 16/dn. ...... 29 
Canner-cutter ........... 25.00 @ 29.00 23.00 @ 26.00 29.00 @ 32.00 Comm’l. 350/700 ..... 30 @33 (Job lots, Ib.) 
3.40 Bull, util. & com’l. ..... 36.00 @ 39.00 34.00 @ 37.00 39.00 @ 44.00 a —— pueaee 20% @ 32% eeliaac ob lots, pa 
" an-cu VIED ovens 4 @ 2 ) ‘nce Lee 
81 FRESH CALF: kin-otf) hnsapagiinnis os VEAL CARC.: Choice Good _Tenderloins fresh, 10°s 72 @75 
Choice, 200 lbs./down ... 47.00@51.00 None quoted 42.00 @ 46.00 60/90 Ibs. ........ n.q. 41@43 Neck bones, bbls. ...... 9 
Good, 200 Ibs./down - 46.00@50.00 42.00 @ 45.00 39.00 @ 44.00 ,.. 2.. eee 43@46 41@43 Feet, s.c., bbls. ........ 7 @7% 
1.00 LAMB (Carcass): 120/150 Ibs. ...... 43@46 41@43 
ri a n LAMB CARC.: Prime Choice 
Prime, 45-55 Ibs. ........ 40.00 @ 42.00 38.00 @ 42.00 37.00 @ 41.00 2 = 
96 Prime, 55-65 Ibs. ........ 37.00@40.00  38.00@40.00 None quoted AR ol t3e4s ages OMAHA, DENVER MEATS 
11 Choice, 45-55 Ibs. ........ 40.00 @ 42.00 38.00@42.00 _ 37.00@41.00 pk i il eel a2@44 42044 (Carcass carlote, ewt.) 
Choice, 55-65 Ibs. ........ 37.00@40.00 — 38.00@40.00 —_ None quoted pao ‘ Omaha, Aug. 17, 1960 
Good, all wts. .......... 36.00@40.00 —-35.00@38.00 36.00 @38.00 Choice steer, 6/700 ..3 39.25 
ind FRESH PORK: (Carcass) (Packer style) (Shipper style) (Shipper style) CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE Choice steer, 7/800 .. 38.75 
135-175 Ibs. U.S. No. 1-3 None quoted None quoted 30.00 @ 32.00 Choice steer, 8/900 ... 38.25 
= ; LOINS: ™ bs MATERIALS—FRESH Good steer, 6/800 .... 37.25@38.25 
N : Pork trimmings: (Job lots) Choice heifer, 5/700 .. 37.75@38.25 
i gt | Se eee 47.00@51.00 54.00 @58.00 51.00 @54.50 40% lean, barrels .... 20% Good heifer, 5/700 ... 36.00@36.25 
©! * EIEN, sa. w s(adio waect te 47.00@51.00 54.00 @58.00 51.00 @ 54.50 50% lean, barrels .... 22 Cow, C-C & util. 38.50@ 39.00 
46 §. I eS ek aie, 47.00 @51.00 48.00 @54.00 51.00 @ 54.50 80% lean, barrels .... 3414 Denver, Aug. 17, 1960 
J PICNICS; (Smoked) (Smoked) (Smoked) — lean, barrels .... 40 Choice steer, 6/700 .. 38.75@40.00 
> Pork head meat ....... 30 Choice steer, 7/800 .. 38.50@39.00 
S ae MORES. yb 08 erg 30.00 @ 36.00 32.00 @ 36.00 31.50 @ 36.00 Pork cheek meat Choice steer, 8/900 |. 37.50@38.00 
HAMS (Cured): trimmed, barrels .... 36 Good steer, 6/800 .... 35.00@37.50 
66 Se ee 43.00 @52.00 48.00 @52.00 49.00 @ 55.00 Pork cheek meat, Choice heifer, 6/700 .. 38.00@38.50 
WE SI ais ancis-ceinanars 43.00 @ 51.00 46.00 @50.00 48.00 @52.00 ee 34 Cow, Wty... cis ces 27.50 @ 28.00 
60 
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PORK AND LARD ... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH 


(Carlot basis, Chicago price zone, Aug. 17, 1960) 


SKINNED HAMS 


F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 
Bs acca ore __ tee 3814 
38@38\4...... | RRR pac 38 

1. eS ar - 14/16 ........37% 
eS en |e Ra 3714 
eee BVO evisesess 37a 
MR ai nb aiwele og ee 3642n 
_, are Oy ar 34 
ee = ee 34n 
roe BEE cccmest 334en 
3014 @31. . .25 ote 2s in....304%2@31 

PICNICS 

F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 
NS rare ye i, 2214 
Oey OT 22 
eo ee eee 21% 
MEE’ 45 00.6000 4: ae 21% 
Sapo! Be Ue 21 
Bas peseane fresh 8/up 2’s in ...n.q. 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Job Lot Car Lot 

Rssateet oe Loins, 12/dn ........45 
44@ 441 Loins, 12/16 ...... 431 
ee Loins, 16/20 ....... 36b 
Re Loins, 20/up ...... 31% 
35@3512.. Butts, 4/8 ........ 3312 
32%%...... Butts, 8/12 ........ 32n 
ee Butts, 8/up ...... 314%n 
i O00:;, Mike, B/N «05606006 38a 

eons tar'n loan Ribs, 3/5 .........20% 
2 ee Ee 22 


a-asked, b-bid, ‘n-nominal 


PRICES 
BELLIES 

F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 
Tee eee i Mee 261on 
SY Pe Sb EOE 2614 
_, SERA Set tt ea 28 
RE calew arene ne Oe seccetavee 28 
_ SRSA BRA Oe soccss sees 26 
Ae eg — Pips andieae = 
RR 


na. rere. 4 eer 612 
isastavit a bonnes cd 2512 
G. i. froz., fresh D.S. Clear 
RN | OT 
Oe kh. MOET 25n 
a. cudnseexesek oe . AOC 19n 
MR. Ss ciceeeee re 1 
NE sea ten-wleunae 40/50 ...... 15@16 
FAT BACKS 
Frozen or fresh Cured 
___ eA a dere i, SET ee 8n 
ER. Snes cause fk Pep 10b 
ERS c coca samlek i. ET 10b 
ae see 12/14 ..101%2@10%4 
eee 14/16 ....11@11% 
ere ee BEE 12% 
SO:  Sstcactuces 18/20 ....12%@13 
BO 5scntsaeous 20/25 ....12%@13 
OTHER CELLAR CUTS 
Frozen or fresh Cured 
Sane Sq. Jowls, boxed ..n.q. 
ERs sence Jowl Butts, loose .1442n 
| re Jowl Butts, boxed .n.q. 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


(Drum contract basis) 
FRIDAY, AUG. 12, 1960 


Open High Low Close 
Sept. 10.60 10.62 10.40 10.40 
Oct. 10.62 10.62 10.52 10.52b 
Nov. 10.50 10.50 10.30 10.30 
Dec. 11.07 11.07 10.90 10.92a 
Jan. sates as se 10.95a 
Mar. 11.05 


Sales: 4, 200,000 ‘Tbs. 

Open interest at close, Thurs., 
Aug. 11: Sept., 414; Oct., 205; Nov., 
98; Dec., 133; Jan. 11 and Oct., 9 
lots. 

MONDAY, AUG. 15, 1960 


Sept. 10.40 10.50 10.25 10.25b 
Oct. 10.60 10.60 10.37 10.37 
Nov. 10.20 10.20 10.20 10.20 
Dec. 10.95 10.95 10.90 10.90a 
Jan. 10.95 10.95 10.95 10.95 
Mar. SPEER 11.05n 


Sales: 5 480, 000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close, Fri., Aug. 
12: Sept., 395; Oct., 206; Nov., 98; 
Dec., 137; Jan., 11 and Mar., 9 lots. 

TUESDAY, AUG. 16, 1960 


Sept. 10.25 10.30 10.20 10.25 
Oct. 10.37 10.40 10.32 10.35b 
Nov. 10.20 10.25 10.10 10.12b 
Dec. 10.99 10.99 10.90 10.90a 
Jan. 10.95n 
Mar. 11.05n 

Sales: 3, 640 ,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close, Mon., 
Aug. 15: Sept., 374; Oct., 189; Nov., 


97; Dec., 134; Jan., 12 and Mar., 
9 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 17, 1960 


Sept. 10.27 10.35 10.27 10.35 
Oct. 10.40 10.45 10.40 10.45b 
Nov. 10.12 10.25 10.12 10.25b 
Dec. 10.92 10.97 10.92 10.97b 
Jan. 10.97b 
Mar. oa 11.10b 

Sales: "1,520,000 ‘Ibs. 

Open interest at close, Tues., 


Aug. 16: Sept., 351; Oct., 182; Nov., 


85; Dec., 133; Jan., 12 and Mar., 
9 lots. 

THURSDAY, AUG. 18, 1960 
Sept. 10.40 10.37 = 10.37 
Oct. 10.50 10.50 10.47 10.47 
Nov. 10.27 10.30 10.27 10.30a 
Dec. 11.00 11.02 11.00 11.00 
Jan. ;: ee 11.02b 
Mar. nae 11.05a 

Sales: 2,120,000 ‘Ibs. 
Open interest at close, Wed., 


Aug. 17: Sept., 347; Oct., 184; Nov., 
84; Dec. 135; Jan., 12 and Mar., 9 
lots. 
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LARD FUTURES PRICES 


(Loose contract basis) 
FRIDAY, AUG. 12, 1960 


Open High Low Close 
Sept. 10.04 10.04 10.00 10.00 
Oct. es oa 
Sales: 420,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close, Thurs., 


Aug. 11: Sept., 65 and Oct. no lots. 


MONDAY, AUG. 15, 1960 
Sept. 9.97 10.00 9.97 10.00b 
Oct. ae ee 
Sales: 240 000 on. 


Open interest at close, Fri., Aug. 
12: Sept., 65 and Oct., no lots. 


TUESDAY, AUG. 16, 1960 


Sept. ‘ ave 10.05b 
Oct. see ae a4 10.10b 
Dec. cies 9.90a 
Sales: none. 
Open interest at close, Mon., 
Aug. 15: Sept., 65 and Oct., no 
lots. 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 17, 1960 


Sept. 10.15b 
Oct. vas 
Sales: none. 
Open interest at close, Tues., 


Aug. 
lots. 


16: Sept., 65 and Oct., no 


THURSDAY, AUG. 18, 1960 


Sept. s ae 10.20a 
Oct. ere ea ein 10.25b 
Dec. a 9.88a 
Sales: none 
Open interest at close, Wed., 


Aug. 17: Sept., 65 and Oct., no lots. 
MONTHLY RATIOS 
Hog and corn prices, ba- 
sis Chicago and hog-corn 
price ratios by months 
were listed by the USDA 
as follows: 


B.&G. Corn Hog-corn 

cwt. Bu. Ratios 
July 1960 $17.62 $1.197 14.7 
June 1960 16.89 1.200 14.1 
July 1959 14.38 1.265 11.4 








MARGINS CHANGE UNEVENLY THIS WEEK 
(Chicago costs, credits and realizations for Monday and Tuesday) 
The minus margins on light and heavy hogs shrank, 

while those on mediumweights widened in this ens 
shifts in prices. Markdowns were fairly general on pork 
with cuts from mediumweights sustaining the shar pes 
markdowns. Live hogs also averaged considerably be- 


low last week. 





—180-220 lbs.— —220-240 lbs.— —240-270 Ibs.— 
Value Value Value 
— 
per percwt. per percwt. per percwt. 
ewt. fin. ewt. fin. ewt. fin. 
alive yield alive yield alive yie 
EeOm GUUS 2... cccccses $11.68 $16.92 $11.20 $15.85 $10.60 $14.98 
Fat cuts, lard ......... 5.04 7.30 5.18 7.36 5.04 7.05 
Ribs, trimms., etc. 2.07 2.99 1.88 2.70 1.73 2.46 
Cost of Begs ....0.55% 17.06 17.21 17.09 
Condemnation loss .... .08 .08 .08 
Handling, overhead 2.64 2.40 2.18 
WAR, CORT nce cics 19.78 28.66 19.69 27.93 19.35 27.25 
TOTAL VALUE. occ 18.78 27.21 18.26 25.91 17.37 24.49 
Cutting margin ..... —1.00 —1.45 —143 —2.02 -—1.98 -—2.76 
Margin last week ..—1.07 —1.57 —1.31 —1.84 —1.99 —2.78 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE LARD 


PRICES 


Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 

Aug. 16 Aug. 16 Aug. 16 
1-Ib. cartons ........+-.5- 15.50 @ 18.00 16.00 @ 18.00 14.00 @ 19.00 
50-lb. cartons & cans ...... 14.50@ 17.00 16.00 @ 17.00 None quoted 
ON oc cae ew enemep eens 13.00 @ 14.75 15.00 @ 16.00 13.00 @ 15.00 





PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


Wednesday, August 17, 1960 
Refined lard, drums, f.o.b. 


CRICEBO ces cccccccscces $14.00 
Refined lard, 50-lb. fiber 

cubes, f.o.b. Chicago .... 13.50 
Kettle rendered, 50-Ib. tins, 

£.0.b. Chicago ......-.ec0s 15.00 
Leaf, kettle rendered 

drums, f.o.b. Chicago . 15.00 
SS Ne” eee eee 14.75 
Standard shortening, 

North & South, delivered . 18.25 
—— shortening, 

N. & S., drums, del’vd. .. 18.50 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


P.S. or Dry Ref. in 
D.R. rend. 50-Ib. 
cash loose’ tins 


tierces (Open (Open 
(Bd. Trade) Mkt.) Mkt.) 


Aug. 15 ...11.70n 10.37 12.75n 
Aug. 15 ...11.70n 10.37 12.75n 
Aug. 16 ...11.70n = 10.37 12.75n 
Aug. 17 ...11.70n =: 10.37 12.75n 
Aug. 18 ...11.70n 10.37 12.75n 


Note: add %¢ to all prices end- 
ing in 2 or 7 


n-nominal, a-asked, b-bid 


HOG-CORN 
RATIOS COMPARED 
The hog-corn ratio based 

on barrows and gilts at 
Chicago for the week end- 
ed Aug. 13, 1960 was 14.9, 
the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported. 
This ratio compared with 
the 15.3 ratio for the pre- 
ceding week and 11.5 a 
year ago. These ratios 
were calculated on the ba- 
sis of No. 3 yellow corn 


selling at $1.182, $1.187 and‘ 


$1.262 per bu. during the 
three periods, respectively. 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, Aug. 17, 1960 

Crude cottonseed oil, f.o.b. 

Valley 

Southeast 

7 AAR SAR Aire 9% @ 10n 
Corn oil in tanks, 

i A Ree 12 
Soybean oil, 

f.o.b. Decatur ...... 9.70@ 9.75n 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. 

Pace Coast ........ 13 
Peanut oil, 

WN TINE oe bose.esic vs 16b @16'2a 
Cottonseed foots: 

Midwest, West Coast 13% 

NG Rae we sca oe ees 8 8 13% 
Soybean foots: 

midwest 


1044n 
10 


OLEOMARGARINE 


Wednesday, Aug. 17, 1960 
White domestic vegetable, 
30-Ib. cartons ........ 
Yellow quarters, 


30-Ib. cartons ....... 24% 
Milk churned pastry, 
750-lb. lots, 30’s ..... 241 


Water churned pastry, 
750-lb. lots, 30’s ..... 231% 


Bakers, drums, tons ...1814 @1834 
OLEO OILS 
Prime oleo stearine, 
We). asa amaeedercs 12 
Extra oleo oil (drums) . 1614 
Prime oleo oil (drums) . 15% 


N. Y. COTTONSEED 
OIL CLOSINGS 


Closing cottonseed oil futures in 
New York were as follows: 


Aug. 12—Sept., 11.86b-88a; Oct., 
11.81; Dec., 11.81; Mar., 11.92; May, 
11.91b-93a; July, 11.91b-94a and 
Sept., 11.80b-90a 

Aug. 15—Sept., 11.84-85; Oct., 
11.78; Dec., 11.81; Mar., 11.90; May, 
11.88b-93a; July, 11.91b-95a and 
Sept., 11.75b-88a. 


Aug. 16—Sept., 11.82b-83a; Oct., 
11.75; Dee., 11.77; Mar., 11.88b-90a; 
May, 11.87b-90a; July, 11.89 and 
Sept., 11.75b. 

Aug. 17—Sept., 
11.78b-80a; Dec., 11.79b-82a; 
11.86b-89a;. May, 11.87b-90a; July, 
11.89b-92a, and Sept., 11.75b-85a. 

Aug. 18-Sept., 11.99; Oct., 11.86; 


Mar., 


Dec., 11.87; Mar., 11.92; May, 
11.91b-94a; ‘July, 11.94 and Sept., 
11.75b-82a. 
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BY-PRODUCTS ...FATS AND OILS 





BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 





TALLOWS and GREASES 


Wednesday, August 17, 1960 











A moderate volume of trading 
transpired in the inedible fats mar- 
ket late last week, with some stock 
selling at steady to fractionally high- 
er price levels. Choice white grease, 
all hog, sold at 634¢, c.a.f. Chicago. 
Bleachable fancy tallow, high titre, 
sold at 64%4¢, delivered New York. 
Some bleachable fancy tallow also 
traded within the range of 53%4@ 
5%¢, c.a.f. Chicago, and the price de- 
pended on quality of stock. Edible 
tallow sold at 94¢, f.o.b. River and 
at 10¢, c.a.f. Chicago; several tanks 
involved. Special tallow sold at 5% 
@5dM%¢, c.af. Chicago. Yellow grease 
and No. 1 tallow were bid at 434¢, 
also delivered Chicago, with sellers 
asking 4@'%4¢ higher. 

The inedible tallow and grease 
market maintained its firm position 
at the start of the new week. The 
edible tallow market was also strong 
as participants in this category of 
material watched the better under- 
tone in loose lard. Edible tallow sold 


at 9¢, f.o.b. Denver, 914¢, f.o.b. River 
points and at 10%¢, c.af. Chicago. 
Bleachable fancy tallow met inquiry 
at 534@5%¢ and special tallow at 
54@5%¢, caf. Chicago. Choice 
white grease, all hog, was bid at 
7T12¢, c.af. New York and offered 
at 734¢. Bleachable fancy tallow, 
high titre, was available at 6%4¢, also 
New York. Sellers asked 6¢, c.a.f. 
Chicago on high titre bleachable 
fancy tallow. Last reported trading 
on No. 2 tallow was at 4%¢ and on 
some house grease within the range 
of 434.@4%¢, caf. Chicago. 
Reluctance on the part of con- 
sumers at midweek resulted in the 
inedible fats market working frac- 
tionally lower. Trade volume was 
called fair. Bleachable fancy tallow 
sold at 534¢, prime tallow at 53¢, 
special tallow and B-white grease 
at 54¢, yellow grease at 45¢¢ and 
house grease at 43¢, all c.af. Chi- 
cago. Some buyers were still willing 
to pay the same prices on additional 
stock; however, others talked mostly 
¥g¢ lower. Edible tallow changed 
hands at 10%¢, c.a.f. Chicago. East- 
ern inquiry on inedibles remained 











“DUPPS COOKERS are 
8 ways superior eae 


-(8) Bearings and 


? 








aa . i 





Stuffing Boxes... 


4 Bearings are mounted on welded steel 
= supports and locked in position. Self- 
aligning double row, roller bearings 
i of nationally known manufacture are 
installed in special rugged DUPPS 
housings and equipped for oil lubri- 
cation. Discharge end bearing floats 

to allow for shaft expansion. 


Stuffing Boxes are of deep, sturdy construction and are provided 
for either granulated or ring type packing and are adequate for 


pressure or vacuum service. 


The Dupps Co. ceRmantown, oHI0 





ik, (F.O.B. Chicago, unless otherwise indicated) 
k’s Wednesday, Aug. 17, 1960 
rk BLOOD 
ground, per unit of 
es @Wammonia, bulk ............-. 4.50n 
) DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIALS 
a Wet rendered, unground, loese 
Pk. Baer seo conce 5.50n 
| RR | PSSA a a i eee 5.00@ 5.25n 
—— Ce re erry eee 4.75n 
#3 PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 
‘n, 
wt. Carlots, ton 
a 50% meat, bone scraps, bagged $75.00@ 80.00 
- 50% meat, bone scraps, bulk .. 72.50 
4.98 60% digester tankage, bagged ... 75.00@ 80.00 
7.05 60% digester tankage, bulk ... 70.00@ 72.50 
2.46 80% blood meal, bagged ........ 110.00 @ 120.00 
Steam bone meal, 50-lb. bags 
(specially prepared) ......... 95.00 
60% steam bone meal, bagged .. 75.00@ 80.00 
7.25 FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
4.49 Feather tankage, ground, 
2.76 per unit ammonia (85% prot.) *4.50 
2.78 Hoof meal, per unit ammonia 7{6.75@ 7.00 
wa DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 
Low test, per unit protein .... 1.25@ 1.30n 
Medium test, per unit prot. ... 1.20@ 1.25n 
: igh test, per unit prot. ...... 1.10@ 1.15n 
. GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS 
9.00 Bone stock, (gelatine), ton .... 13.50 
ted Jaws, feet (non-gel), ton ...... 1.00@ 3.00 
5.00 ee OTN GE es eccecddeseces 3.00@ 7.00 
z Pigskins (gelatine), Ib. ......... 7%4@ 71% 
Sea Pigskins (rendering) piece .... 7%4%@ 12% 
/ ANIMAL HAIR 
Winter coil, dried, 
c.a.f. mideast, ton ........... 80.00@ 85.00 
Winter coil, dried, midwest, ton 70.00@ 75.00 
14n Cattle switches, piece ........ 1K@ 2% 
0 Summer processed (Apr.-Oct.) 
yn MEO UC. - aie s S515 0c BPO pis cE ones 13@ 14 
*Dei. midwest, jdel. mideast, n—nom., a—asked 
2 
.75n 
3 | 
62a | 
13% | 
13% | 
156 
| 
| 
| 
2 
4s 
415 
32 
834 
12 
1614 
151% 
y 
2s in 
Oct., 
May, 
and 
Oct., 
May, 
and 
Oct., 
90a; 
and 
Oct. 
Mar., 
July, 
Sa. 
11.86; 
May, 
Sept., 
1960 
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quiet and mostly at reduced prices. 
Special tallow was bid at 534@514¢ 
and yellow grease at 54%¢, c.a.f. New 
York. B-white grease sold at 51¢, 
c.a.f. Chicago. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: edible tallow, 944¢, f.o.b. Riv- 
er and 104%¢, Chicago basis; original 
fancy tallow, 6¢; bleachable fancy 
tallow, 534¢; prime tallow, 5%¢; 
special tallow, 54%¢; No. 1 tallow, 
45¢¢, and No. 2 tallow, 4@41%¢. 

GREASES: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: choice white grease, all hog, 
6%4¢; B-white grease, 544¢; yellow 
grease, 45g¢, and house grease, 43¢¢. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 

New York, Aug. 17, 1960 

Dried blood was quoted today at 

$4 per unit of ammonia. Wet ren- 

dered tankage was listed at $4.25 

per unit of ammonia and dry rend- 

ered tankage was priced at $1.10@ 
1.15 per protein unit. 


U. S. Oct.-June 1959-60 Bean, 
Oilseed Exports Set Record 

Record quantities of soybeans and 
oilseed, cakes and meals were ex- 
ported from the United States in the 
first three quarters (October-June 
1959-60) of the current marketing 
year, according to the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. Edible oil exports 
were one-third larger than in the 
comparable period last year and 
only 11,000,000 Ibs. less than the 
record tonnage exported in the 
first nine months of 1956-57. 

Soybean exports were 109,600,000 
bu., up from 88,300,000 bu. in the 
same nine months of 1958-59. Edible 
oil exports amounted to 1,073,000,000 
Ibs., up from 807,000,000 Ibs. in the 
same previous three quarters. Of 
the October-June 1959-60 volume, 
646.200.000 Ibs. were soybean oil 
and 426,800,000 Ibs. were cottonseed 
oil compared with 536,900,000 Ibs. 
and 270,100,000 Ibs. respectively, of 
the two commodities in the same 
nine months of the previous market- 
ing year. 

The oil equivalent of the October- 
June 1959-60 soybean exports was 
1.202 900.000 lbs. compared with 969,- 
400.000 Ibs. in the same period last 
year. In meal equivalent, the soy- 
bean exports volume was 2,574,600,- 
000 Ibs., up from 2,092,400,000 Ibs. 
last year. 


PET FOOD PRODUCTION 
Canned food and canned for fresh 
frozen food component for dogs, cats 
and like animals, prepared under 
federal inspection and certification 
for the week ended July 30, totaled 
5,552,737 Ibs. 
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CHICAGO HIDES 


Wednesday, August 17, 1960 





BIG PACKER HIDES: A firm 
undertone prevailed in the major 
packer hide market last week, with 
heavy native steers registering a 2¢ 
price advance. Branded steers, held 
higher early in the week, closed 
steady. About 100,000 hides sold. 
River light native steers moved 
steady at 17¢, while 1,000 low freight 
stock sold at 1714¢. Ex-lights sold at 
1814¢, also steady. Some heavy na- 
tive cows, River-St. Paul’s, moved 
at 1414¢. In fair trading, Northern 
branded cows sold at 12¢ and a car of 
Southwestern light averages moved 
at 13¢. Light native cows, St. Paul 
types, sold at 1544¢, Milwaukee’s at 
16¢ and heavy River kinds at 16%¢. 
Several thousand Kansas City-St. 
Joseph light averages moved at 17¢, 
also steady. 

No action was reported on Monday 
of this week. On Tuesday, steady 
interest was indicated on heavy na- 
tive steers and on branded steers, 
while sellers suggested %¢ higher 
prices. An estimated 50,000 hides 
sold on Wednesday, with most selec- 
tions involved in the deals. Northern 
branded cows sold at 12¢ and a few 
cars of Northern and River light na- 
tive cows moved steady, with 1544¢ 
paid for Northern production and 
1614@17¢ paid for River stock. Hea- 
vy native cows sold steady as did 
River product and low freight heavy 
native steers. Branded steers sold 
fairly well at steady prices, with 
1114¢ paid for butts and 10¢ paid for 
Colorados. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: Fair to good interest 
was reported in the Midwestern 
small packer market as demand cen- 
tered mostly on plumps and thin 
stock, while spready kinds were 
more or less neglected. The 50/52- 
lb. allweights were quoted at 13% 
@14¢ and 60/62’s at 11@11%4¢. Lock- 
er-butcher 50/52-Ib. hides ruled 
steadv at 11@11%4¢, flat, Chicago 
freight basis. The 50/52-lb. render- 
ers held steady at 10¢, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points and No. 3’s were about 
steadv at 8@814¢. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: 
No new developments were reported 
in the big packer market and offer- 
ings were scarce. Last trading on 
Northern light calf was at 50¢ and 
on heavies at 524%2¢. Some Rivers 
moved at 50¢. Basis last sales, River 
kips were quoted at 3944¢ and over- 
weights last sold at 32¢. Some South- 
western overweights moved recentlv 
at 30¢. Small packer allweight calf 
was nominal at 37@38¢, as were all- 


weight kips at 29@30¢. Country all- 

weight calf was pegged at 22@24¢ 
nominal, and allweight country kips 
at 18@20¢. 

SHEEPSKINS: Activity in this 
category of hides was limited, but 
a firmer undertone was evident. 
Northern-River No. 1’s were steady 


at 1.00@1.25 and No. 2’s were quote ’ 


at .75@1.00. Southwestern No. 1 
were last reported at 1.65 and No. 2’s 
were quoted at 1.15, basis last sales. 
River No. 3’s moved largely at .50@ 
.60. Pickled lamb skins were listed 
at 9.00@9.50 per doz. Full wool dry 
pelts were reported bid at .21, with 
sellers holding out for about .22. 
Lamb pelts last sold at 1.65@1.75 
per cwt. liveweight. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Wednesday, Cor. date 
Aug. 17, 1960 1959 
Let. native steers ..17 @17%n 26 @26len 


Hvy. nat. steers ....14 @14%n 
Ex. Igt. nat. steers .1842@19n 


Butt-brand. steers .. 1l4¥%n 2014 
Colorado steers .... 10n 1914 
Hvy. Texas steers ... lin 2012n 
Light Texas steers . 15n 241on 
Ex. Igt. Texas steers . 1642n 27len 
Heavy native cows ..144%2@15n 25 @2512 
Light nat. cows ....154%2@17n 2814 @ 2914 
Branded cows ...... 12 @13n 231% @25 
Native bulls ........ 10n 1714 @18n 
Branded bulls ...... 9n 16% @17n 
Calfskins: 
Northerns, 10/15 Ibs. 52l4n 65n 
10 lbs./down ..... 50n 85n 
Kips, Northern native, 
eee 391on 57n 
SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 
60/62-lb. avg. ....... 11 @11%n 19%@20n 
50/52-lb. avg. ....... 13% @14n 2314 @24n 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, all wts. ..37 @38n 60 @62n 
Kipskins, all wts. ..29 @30n 44 @45n 
SHEEPSKINS 
Packer shearlings: 
a rere 1.00@ 1.25 2.25@ 2.75n 
a eS .75@ 1.00 1.10@ 1.35n 
Dey Peis ..<.520: 21n .21n 


Horsehides, untrim. 8.25n 12.00@12.50n 
Horsehides, trim. ... 8.00@ 8.25n 11.50@12.00n 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


Friday, Aug. 12, 1960 


Open High Low Close 
Oct. ... 14.60b 14.65 14.60 14.65 
Jan. ... 14.65b 14.76 14.65 14.76 
Apr. ... 14.70b aul Ring's 14.85b- .95a 
July ... 14.75b 14.90b-15.05a 
Oct. ... 14.80b 14.90b-15.10a 


Sales: 29 lots. 


Monday, Aug. 15, 1960 ea 
Oct. ... 14.60b 14.61b- 6 


Jan. |.. 14.70b 14.76 14.76 14.71b- .75a 
Apr. ... 14.75b oe waare 14.85b- .95a 
July ... 14.80b 14.90b-15.00a 
Oct. ... 14.80b 14.90b-15.10a 

Sales: 3 lots. 

Tuesday, Aug. 16, 1960 

Oct. ... 14.50b 14.65 14.60 14.62b- .65a 
Jan. ... 14.70b 14.72 14.70 14.72b- .75a 
Apr. ... 14.75b «bam ness 14.77b- .90a 
July ... 14.80b 14.85b-15.00a 
Oct. ... 14.90b 14.95b-15.20a 

Sales: 7 lots. 

Wednesday, Aug. 17, 1960 

Oct. ... 14.50b 14.70 14.60 14.65b- .70a 
Jan. ... 14.64b 14.85 14.71 14.84 -85 
Apr. ... 14.73b osee esas 14.90b-15.00a 
July ... 14.80b © pele aks 14.95b-15.10a 
Oct. ... 14.90b 14.95 14.95 15.05b- .25a 

Sales: 18 lots. 

Thursday, Aug. 18, 1960 & 

Oct. ... 14.65b 14.95 14.80 14.80 
Jan. ...‘14.75b 15.08 15.00 15.00b- .05a 
Apr. ... 14.85b wens =e 15.05b- .25a 
July ... 14.90b 15.10b- .40a 
Oct. ... 15.05b 15.15b- .50a 


Sales: 16 lots. 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 





this 
but 
lent. 


C. T. Keen & Son, D. L. Allison and L. N. Tackitt 
ib Show Champion Hogs At Hampshire Conference 


ote C. T. Keen & Son of LeGrand, Ia., exhibited the 
1 ® srand champion hoof-carcass barrow at the 22nd Na- 


», Ws tional Hampshire Meat Hog Conference held recently 
ales. in Omaha. In the live show the barrow placed sixth. It 
50a was the most valuable on a dollar and cents basis, with 

sted a value of $23.74 per cwt. Weighing 215 lbs. alive, 
dry dressed out at 74.16 per cent, with 42.39 per cent in lean 

with cuts, had a carcass length of 31.3 in., backfat 1.07 in. and 
22. loin eye area of 4.88 sq. in. 

1.75 D. L. Allison and Larry N. Tackitt of Happy, Tex., ex- 
hibited the grand champion barrow at the show. It 
placed above 76 other entries in the regular barrow 

1S show and weighed 210 lbs. It was an outstanding hog, 
having a carcass length of 30.0 in., backfat thickness of 

ses 1.10 in. and loin eye area of 4.86 sq. in. 


Bi Geelong Cattle Feeding Up In California and Arizona 


a Preparation of cattle for market continues to grow in 
ace California and Arizona, where, on August 1, the num- 


2414n ber of cattle and calves on feed numbered 951,000 head, 








2716n 
2514 or about 16 per cent more than the 820,000 reported on 
‘<a feed a year earlier. In California, the number was 752,- 
18n 000, up from 627,000 a year ago and in Arizona, 199,000, 
17n 
up from 193,000 last year. 
65n 
85n SLAUGHTER STEERS AND HEIFERS 
57. ° e 
% Steers and heifers sold out of first hands for slaughter 
at seven markets in July, 1960-59; numbers, costs and 
> percentages are shows below as follows: 
STEERS, JULY 1960-59 
—Number of head— Pct. of total Av. price, cwt. 
62n July July July July July uly 
45n 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
Prime ..... 6.610 9,363 2.0 2.7 27.25 29.11 
Choice 182,185 192,249 54.2 54.8 25.23 27.56 
2.75n ee ie 127,346 128,485 37.9 36.7 23.58 26.34 
138n Standard ... 17,515 17,515 5.2 5.0 20.21 24.30 
gree CRONE ctcecke COC tee SP wee are 
Sten Utility ..... 2.521 2,949 7 8 18.44 22.57 
om All grades 336,177 350,561 24.40 26.99 
HEIFERS, JULY 1960-59 
Prime 2, 732 1.9 6 25.90 28.36 
Choice ..... 47,579 62,154 43.3 52.7 24.84 27.13 
ee 2,980 47,760 48.2 40.5 23.07 25.83 
Standard 6,266 5,946 5.7 5.1 19.93 23.81 
; Coenen: Sicges Checaee eee eee eees wees 
Utitiy.......... {OB 1,289 9 1.1 17.38 21.23 
All grades 109,874 117,881 23.71 26.41 
-95a 
15.05a LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AT 58 MARKETS 
15.10a 
A summary of receipts of livestock at 58 public mar- 
ea kets, June 1960 and 1959, as reported by the USDA: 
6 ee) CALVES——— 
7a Salable Total Local Salable Total Local 
95a receipts receipts slaughter receipts receipts slaughter 
15.00a June 1960 .. 1,312,476 1,521,402 750,705 176,944 219,883 87.862 
15.10a 6mo. 1959 12,364,549 16,730,329 11,567,922 3,550,384 5,913,139 3,071,336 
June 1959 .. 1,357,131 1,562,251 805,914 180,230 230,797 87,800 
6 mo. 1960 . 7,761,901 8,884,968 4,478,829 1,042,084 1,253,738 518,663 
6 mo. 1959 . 7,588,901 8,779,386 4,405,324 1,048,682 1,325,926 551,107 
65a ¥ 
5-yr. av. (June 
75a 1955-59) 1,393,684 1,652,060 928,686 230,754 301,266 158,810 
90a HOGS —SHEEP AND LAMBS— 
15.00a June 1960 .. 1,864,559 2,465,150 1,630,455 500,174 881,380 447,120 
15.20a June 1959 .. 2,002,682 2,634,991 1,767,638 564,560 935,695 454,734 
6 mo. 1960 .12,188,507 16,408,057 11,201,475 3,263,160 5,628,678 2,941,959 
6 mo. 1959 . 12,364,549 16,730,329 11,567,922 3,550,384 5,913,139 3,071,336 
5-yr. av (June 
70a 1955-59) . 1,736,323 2,345,127 1,604,294 587,167 966,900 501,575 
85 
ge TRUCKED-IN LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
25a Trucked-in receipts of livestock at 58 markets in 
@®|0 June, 1960-59, were reported by the USDA as follows: 
Number of head Per cent of total 
June June June June 
05a 1960 1959 1960 1959 
_ Re 05 ak Saas 1,396,930 1,415,451 91.8 90.6 
Qs OS ee Sian 199,849 206,132 90.9 89.3 
50a pS Se EON 2,271,066 2,409,498 92.1 91.4 
Sheep and lambs .... 611,260 673,553 69.4 72.0 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 
Livestock prices at five western markets on Tues- 
day, Aug. 16 were reported by the Agricultural Mar- 



























































keting Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 
HOGS: N.S. Yds. Chicago Sioux City Omaha St. Paul 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1: 
180-200 .... $16.50-17.50 $16.75-17.35 ————_ $16.75-18.00 
200-220 .... 17.35-17.50 17.25-17.35 $17.75-18.00 17.75-18.00 
220-240 ..... 17.25-17.35 17.25-17.35 17.75-18.00 17.75-18.00 
U.S. No. 2: 
180-200 Mere 16.75-17.35 
200-220 eis 17.25-17.35 17.50-17.75 
220-240 aie 17.25-17.35 17.50-17.75 
240-270 ae 17.00-17.35 
U.S. Ni - 
200-220... .$16.75-17.00 16.75-17.00 17.00-17.25 
220-240 .++ 16.75-17.00 16.75-17.00 17.00-17.25 
240-270 ... 16.75-16.85 16.75-17.00 16.75-17.25 
270-300 ... 16.35-16.75 16.50-16.75 
U.S. No. 1-2: 
180-200 .... 17.10-17.25 16.50-17.35 16.75-17.35 17.25-18.00 16.50-17.75 
200-220 =.... 17.10-17.35 17.25-17.35 17.25-17.35 17.50-18.00 17.50-17.75 
220-240 = .... 17.10-17.35 17.25-17.35 17.25-17.50 17.50-18.00 17.50-17.75 
U.S. No. 2-3: 
200-220 .... 16.85-17.25 16.75-17.25 17.00-17.25 17.00-17.50 17.00-17.50 
220-240 ... 16.85-17.25 16.75-17.25 17.00-17.25 17.00-17.50 17.00-17.50 
240-270 . 16.75-17.25 16.75-17.00 17.00-17.25 16.50-17.25 16.75-17.50 
270-300 . 16.35-16.85 16.50-17.00 16.50-17.00 16.00-17.00 ————— 
U.S. No. 1-2-3 
180-200 .. 16.85-17.25 16.25-17.35 16.75-17.25 16.50-17.25 ————— 
200-220 . 16.85-17.25 17.00-17.35 17.25-17.35 17.25-17.75 17.00-17.50 
220-240 ... 16,85-17.25 17.00-17.35 17.25-17.35 17.25-17.75 17.00-17.50 
240-270 . 16.85-17.25 16.75-17.25 17.00-17.35 16.75-17.50 16.75-17.50 
SOWS: 
U.S. No. 1-2-3: 
180-270 .... 16.00-16.25 16.25-16.50 ————— 
270-330 . 15.50-16.25 M——  16.00-16.50 15.75-16.50 16.00-16.50 
330-400 .. 15.00-16.25 14.50-16.50 15.00-16.25 14.75-16.25 14.75-16.25 
400-550 . 13.50-15.00 13.25-15.00 13.75-15.25 13.75-15.25 13.75-15.25 
SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 
STEERS: 
Prime: 
900-1100... 26.00-27.00 25.50-26.50 25.50-26.50 
1100-1300 26.00-27.50 25.50-26.50 25.50-26.50 
1300-1500 25.25-27.50 25.00-26.00 25.00-26.50 
Choice: 
700-900 .. 24.00-25.75 
900-1100 . 24.25-26.00 24.00-26.25 23.75-25.50 23.75-25.50 24.25-26.00 
1100-1300 .. 24.25-26.00 23.75-26.25 23.75-25.50 23.75-25.75 24.25-26.00 
1300-1500 . 24.00-25.75 23.75-25.75 23.50-25.50 23.25-25.50 24.25-25.75 
Good: 
700-900 .... 21.50-24.25 22.25-24.25 21.00-23.75 21.00-23.75 21.75-24.25 
900-1100 .. 22,00-24.25 22.00-24.25 21.00-23.75 21.00-23.75 21.75-24.25 
1100-1300 . 21.75-24.25 22.00-24.00 21.00-23.75 21.00-24.00 21.75-24.25 
Standard, 
all wts. .. 18.50-22.00 20.00-22.00 18.00-21.00 18.00-21.00 18.50-21.75 
Utility, 
all wts . 16.50-18.50 18.00-20.00 16.50-18.00 17.00-18.00 16.50-18.50 
HEIFERS: 
Prime: 
900-1100 24.75-25.75 24.50-25.50 24.75-25.50 
Choice: 
700-900 .... 23.50-25.25 22.50-24.75 22.75-24.50 23.00-25.25 23.00-24.50 
900-1100 . 23.25-25.25 22.50-25.00 22.75-24.50 23.00-25.25 23.00-24.50 
Good: 
600-800 .... 20.50-23.50 20.25-22.50 20.00-22.75 20.00-23.00 21.00-23.00 
800-1000 ... 20.50-23.25 20.25-22.50 20.00-22.75 20.00-23.25 21.00-23.00 
Standard, 
all wts. .. 17.00-20.50 18.00-21.00 17.00-20.00 17.50-20.00 18.00-21.00 
Utility, 
all wts. .. 15.50-17.00 15.00-17.50 15.50-17.00 16.00-17.50 16.00-18.00 
COWS, all wts.: 
Commercial 15.00-16.00 13.50-16.00 14.75-16.06 15.00-16.00 15.50-16.00 
Utility .... 14.00-15.50 13.50-16.50 14.00-15.00 14.00-15.25 14.50-15.50 
| ee 13.50-14.50 13.25-16.25 13.25-14.25 13.25-14.25 13.00-14.50 
Canner . 12,50-13.50 11.75-13.50 12.50-13.50 12.50-13.50 12.00-13.00 
BULLS (Yrls. Excl.) All Weights: 
Commercial 17.50-18.50 16.50-20.50 18.00-19.00 16.00-18.50 18.00-19.00 
UG@iity ..... 16.50-17.50 18.25-20.50 17.50-19.00 16.00-18.00 18.00-19.50 
CORN® - ines. 14.00-16.50 16.00-18.75 16.00-17.50 15.00-16.00 16.00-18.00 
VEALERS, All Weights: 
Ch, & pr. 26.00 25.00 22.00 27.00-30.00 
Std. & gd. 17.00-24.00 17.00-24.00 15.00-20.00 20.00-27.00 
CALVES (500 Lbs. Down): 
Choice ... 21.00-24.00 22.00-24.00 
Std. & gd. 15.00-22.00 18.00-22.00 
SHEEP & LAMBS: 
LAMBS (110 Ibs. Down): 
Prime ..... 20:00-20.50 20.50-21.50 18.50-19.00 19.00-19.25 19.50 
Choice - 18.00-20.00 19.00-20.50 17.75-18.50 17.75-19.00 18.00-19.50 
Ce sacs 16.50-18.50 16.50-19.00 17.00-18.00 16.50-17.75 16.00-18.00 
YEARLINGS: 
Prime 18.50-19.00 
Choice 16.00 17.75-18.50 
CO ar 17.00-18.00 
EWES (Shorn): 
Gd. & ch. . 4.25- 5.00 3.00- 4.00 2.00- 4.50 2.50- 3.75  4.00- 4.50 
Cull & util. 3.00- 4.50 3.50- 4.00 3.00- 4.00 2.50- 4.00 3.00- 4.00 
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CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 

Des Moines, August 17— 
Prices on hogs at 14 plants 
and about 30 concentration 
yards in interior Iowa and 
southern Minnesota, as 
quoted by the U. S. De- 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 

AT INDIANAPOLIS 

Livestock prices at Indi- 
anapolis, Tuesday, Aug. 16 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, 
Steers, 


choice 
good 
Heifers, gd. & ch. 


Cst 


ey $24.50 @ 25.50 


22.50 @ 24.00 


. 22.00@ 24.00 






partment of Agriculture 


BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1, 200-220 $16.50@17.15 
U.S. No. 1, 220-240 16.50@17.15 
U.S. No. 2, 200-220 16.25@16.75 
U.S. No. 2, 220-240 16.25@16.75 
U.S. No. 2, 240-270 15.95@16.65 
U.S. No. 3, 200-220 15.85@16.50 
U.S. No. 3, 220-240 15.85@16.50 
U.S. No. 3, 240-270 15.55@16.40 
U.S. No. 3. 270-300 15.10@15.95 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200-240 16.35@17.00 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200-240 16.25@ 16.65 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240-270 15.85@ 16.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 270-300 15.25@ 16.10 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180-200 15.25@16.50 
U.S. No. 1-3, 200-220 16.25@ 16.75 
U.S. No. 1-3, 220-240 16.25@16.75 
U.S. No. 1-3, 240-270 15.95@ 16.65 
SOWS: 
U.S. No. 1-3, 270-330 14.60@ 16.00 
U.S. No. 1-3, 330-400 13.85@ 15.50 
U.S. No. 1-3, 400-550 12.35@14.50 


Cows, util. & com’l. 

Cows, can. & cut. .. 

Bulls, util. & com’l. 
VEALERS: 

Choice & prime 

Good & choice 

Stand. & good 


13.75 @ 15.00 
12.00 @ 14.50 
17.50@ 19.00 


. 25.50@ 26.50 
. 23.50@ 25.50 
- 19.00@ 23.50 


BARROWS 

U.S. No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
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& GILTS: 
1, 200/220 
3, 200/220 


17.15@17.35 
16.50 @ 16.75 
16.50@ 16.75 
16.25 @ 16.75 
15.50 @ 16.25 
16.75 @ 17.25 
17.00@ 17.25 
17.00 @ 17.25 
16.75 @ 17.00 
16.75 @ 17.00 
16.50@ 17.00 
16.00 @ 16.50 
16.50@ 17.00 
16.75 @17.00 
16.75@ 17.00 
16.50 @ 17.00 


Corn Belt hog receipts, 
as reported by the USDA: 


This Last Last 
week week year 
est. actual actual 
Aug. 11 ... 43,000 60,000 54,000 
Aug. 12 ... 37,000 47,000 46,000 
Aug. 13 28,000 29,000 27,000 
Aug. 15 ... 74,000 58,000 61,000 
Aug. 16 ... 61,000 71,000 66,000 
Aug. 17 55,000 48,000 54,000 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph, Tuesday, Aug. 16 
were as follows: 


15.50 @ 16.00 
14.75 @ 15.75 
14.00 @ 14.75 


330/400 Ibs. 
400/550 Ibs. 
LAMBS: 
Choice & jprime ... 18.00@21.00 
Good & choice . 16.00@18.50 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT KANSAS CITY 
Livestock prices at Kan- 
sas City, Tuesday, Aug. 16 
were as follows: 





















ver on Tuesday, 
were as follows: 


BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200/250 
U.S. No. 1-3, 200/240 


SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice . $24.50 @ 26.00 
Steers, good ....... 21.50@ 23.50 
Heifers, gd. & ch. 22.00@25.00 
Cows, util, & com’l. 14.00@16.50 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 12.50@14.25 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 15.50@17.50 

VEALERS: 

Good & choice - 18.00@ 22.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 17.00@20.00 

BARROWS & GILTS: 

U.S. No. 1, 200/220 none qtd. 

U.S. No. 3, 220/240 17.00@17.25 
U.S. No. 3, 240/270 17.00@17.25 
U.S. No. 3, 270/300 16.75@17.15 
U.S. No. 1-2, 180/200 16.25@ 16.85 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200/240 16.75@17.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200/220 16.75 @17.25 
U.S. No. 2-3, 220/240 17.00@17.25 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240/270 17.00@17.25 
U.S. No. 2-3, 270/300 16.75@17.15 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180/200 16.00@ 16.75 
U.S. No. 1-3, 200/220 17.00@17.35 
U.S. No. 1-3, 220/240 17.00@17.35 
U.S. No. 1-3, 240/270 17.00@17.35 

SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 

270/330 Ibs. ........ 16.00 @ 16.50 
330/400 Ibs. ........ 15.00 @ 16.00 
400/550 Ibs. ........ 14.00 @ 15.25 

LAMBS: 

Choice & prime - 18.00@19.25 
Good & choice - 17.00@18.00 
LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT DENVER 


Livestock prices at Den- 


Aug. 16 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice . -$24.00@ 25.25 
Steers, good ...... 22.00 @ 24.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. . 21.50@25.00 
Cows, utility ...... 14.00@ 15.50 
Cows, can. & cut. 11.00@ 13.50 


17.75@ 18.00 
17.25@17.75 


U.S. No. 2-3, 185/285 17.00@17.25 


285/350 Ibs. ....... 16.00 @ 16.25 

350/435 Ibs, 2-3 .... 14.50@15.50 
LAMBS: 

Choice & prime .... 19.00@20.25 

Good & choice .... 17.00@18..50 


CATTLE: 
Steers, choice ...... 23.50 @ 25.75 
Steers, good ....... 21.50 @ 24.50 
Steers, std. & gd. 19.00@22.00 
Heifers, ch. & pr. 24.00@26.00 
Heifers, good ...... 21.00 @ 24.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 14.00@16.00 
Cows, can. & cut. 13.00@14.50 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 17.00@18.50 
Vealers, gd. & ch. 20.00@23.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 18.00@22.00 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1-2, 180/220 17.00@17.50 
U.S. No. 1-2, 220/240 17.00@17.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200/220 16.75@17.10 
U.S. No. 2-3, 220/240 16.75@17.15 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240/270 16.50@17.00 
U.S. No. 2-3, 270/300 16.25@17.00 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180/200 16.00@17.00 
U.S. No. 1-3, 200/220 17.10@17.25 
U.S. No. 1-3, 240/270 17.00@17.25 
U. S. No. 1-3, 220/240 17.00@17.25 


SOWS. U.S. NO. 1-3: 


180/330 Ibs. ........ 15.75 @ 16.50 

330/400 Ibs. ........ 15.00 @ 15.75 

400/550 Ibs. ........ 14.00 @ 15.00 
LAMBS: 

Choice & prime ... 18.00@19.00 

Good & choice - 16.00@18.00 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOUISVILLE 


Livestock prices at Louis- 
ville on Tuesday, Aug. 16 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, gd. & ch. ..$22.50@25.00 
Steers, util. & std. 18.00@22.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 21.50@23.50 
Heifers, util. & std. 17.00@21.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 12.50@16.50 


Cows, can.-cut. .... 11.00@14.00 
Buils, util. com’l. 17.00@19.25 
VEALERS: 
MD: -uvavactnesee 27.00 
Good & choice .... 22.00@26.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 19.00@22.00 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1, 200/230 17.25 


U.S. No. 1-2, 190/240 17.00@17.25 

U.S. No. 2-3, 190/250 16.75@17.00 

U.S. No. 2-3, 250/290 16.50@16.75 
SOWS, U.S. No. 2-3: 


300/400 Ibs. ....... 14.50 @ 15.50 

400/600 Ibs. ........ 14.00 @ 14.50 
LAMBS: 

Choice & prime .... 20.00@21.50 

Good & choice .... 17.00@20.00 





WEEKLY LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the 


week ended Aug. 13, 1960 (totals compared), as report- 


ed by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 








a 
City or Area Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Boston, New York City areal . 12,335 11,297 44,405 38,236 
Baltimore, Philadelphia .......... 8,873 1,876 19,930 4,045 
Cincy., Cleve., Detroit, Indpls. . 20,786 5,659 120,396 15,965 
eee 19,456 5,894 30,984 5,742 
St, Pam Wis, areas .....ccccece 30,889 13,053 89,913 11,549 y 
et ie. a le ee eee 12,060 2,412 68,388 3,991 
Sioux City-So. Dak. area‘ ........ 24,258 .... 75,301 15,408 @ r | 
MO MY ae ve csicecececeecesis 42,342 91 71,725 15,960 ; 
ee es ee 16,910 gine 30,441 aE ' 
Iowa-So. Minnesota® ............. 36,850 6,315 243,251 32,672 \ 
Louisville, Evansville, Nashville, \ 
INNIS i-aiss 50 Ad iGia yu 05 ino 5 0c 616-9 7,370 3,983 51,746 
Georgia-Florida-Alabama area’ ... 7,988 7,030 22,525 <ins 
St. Joseph, Wichita, Okla. City .. 20,159 1,113 36,795 9,641 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio .. 11,721 5,144 10,815 27,300 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City .. 18,622 228 13,707 25,365 
Los Angeles, San Fran. areas® .... 27,811 1,196 22,367 36,159 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane ....... Pm. 4 397 12,938 10,210 
GMI BOCTRLS be ciccccwonsscs 26,906 65,688 965,627 252,243 
Totals same week 1959 ........ 282. 271 57,816 1,006,929 226,220 
1Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. ?Includes St. Paul, So. - 


St. Paul, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. 
St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 


3Includes 
4In- 


cludes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitchell, Madison, and Watertown, S. Dak. 


5Includes Lincoln and Fremont, Nebr., and Glenwood, Iowa. 


*Includes 


Albert Lea, Austin and Winona, Minn., Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Dubuque, Estherville, Fort Dodge, Marshalltown, Mason City, 
Ottumwa, Postville, Storm Lake and Waterloo, Iowa. 


7TIncludes Birming- 


ham, Dothan and Montgomery, Ala., Albany, Atlanta, Augusta, Moultrie 
and Thomasville, Ga., Bartow, Hialeah, Jacksonville, Ocala and Quincy, 


Fla. 
and Vallejo, Calif. 


SIncludes Los Angeles, San Francisco, So. San Francisco, San Jose 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 10 CANADIAN MARKETS 

Average prices per cwt. paid for specific grades of 
steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 10 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended Aug. 6 compared with 
same week in 1959, as reported to the Provisioner by 
the Canadian Department of Agriculture: 


GOOD VEAL 

STEERS CALVES 

All wts. Gd. & Ch. 
1960 1959 1960 1959 
Toronto . $24.00 $25.50 $30.00 $31.50 
Montreal .. 23.05 23.15 24.65 28.00 
Winnipeg . 22.56 24.81 26.93 27.07 
Calgary .. 20.90 23.10 24.00 28.35 
Edmonton... 21.10 22.70 26.25 26.50 
Lethbridge . 21.10 22.85 20.00 26.00 
Pr. Albert . 21.50 22.50 23.00 26.00 
Moose Jaw... 21.75 22.75 23.25 25.90 
Saskatoon’ .. 21.75 23.00 24.00 26.00 
Regina. ..... 20.50 22.65 22.10 24.00 





*Canadian government quality premium no 


HOGS* LAMBS 
Grade B! Good 

Dressed Handyweights 
1960 1959 1960 195: 

$25.00 $24.00 $23.00 $23.00 

26.16 24.20 20.45 19.75 
23.75 21.62 18.29 19.00 
23.20 20.65 17.25 17.65 
22.909 20.70 17.50 17.50 
23.19 20.65 16.90 16.75 
21.75 20.50 16.50 16.25 
23.00 20.50 16.75 17.00 
22.55 20.50 16.45 17.20 
22.85 20.50 15.55 saee 
t included. 





SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
Receipts at six packing plant stockyards located in Al- 
bany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Ga.; Dothan, 


Ala., and Jacksonville, Fla., 





week ended Aug. 13: 





Week ended Aug. 13 (estimated) ........... 3,175 14,200 
Week previous Gix Gays) ....ccccccccceee 3,187 14,671 
Corresponding week last year ............. 2.085 12,518 
Cattle and Calves Hogs 

CANADIAN KILL LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Inspected slaughter of 
livestock in Canada, week 
ended Aug. 6, compared: 


Week Same 
ended week 
Aug. 6 1959 
CATTLE 
Western Canada _ 18.755 16,310 
Eastern Canada _ 15,768 13,159 
OUND. Sebsmats 34,523 29,469 
OGS 
Western Canada 42,124 57,554 
Eastern Canada 53,995 69,138 
MD. 6305640 119 126,692 
All hog carcasses 
PONCE. 2. cess. 105,553 135,138 
EP 
Western Canada 4,658 3,476 
Eastern Canada 4,933 5,849 
WOES © eweses 9,591 9,325 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ended Aug. 12: 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Los Ang. 3,950 600 450 300 
Stockton 2,700 225 1,250 825 
N. P’tland 2,450 375 2,000 4,200 
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Receipts at 12 markets 
for the week ended Fri- 
day, Aug. 12, with com- 


parisons: 

Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week to 
date 229,800 290,100 75,400 
Previous 
week 208,500 272,600 76,500 
Same 
1959 203,900 308,900 79,600 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 

Receipts of livestock at 
Jersey City and 4lst st., 
New York market for the 
week ended Aug. 13: : 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
8 5 


Salable none none 
Total, (incl, 


16,482 9,661 


Salable 63 2 none none 
Total, (incl. . 
directs) 1,003 188 14.763 6,684 


*Includes hogs at 31st Street. 








st., 
he 
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Solve the problem of cloudy pickle 


with Morton ‘999’ Salt 


High purity Morton ‘999’ Salt gives you crystal clear pickle 
even when used with those phosphates which turn ordinary 
pickle cloudy. This clear, high purity pickle brine from 
Morton ‘999’ also eliminates clogged pumping needles and 
filters, slimy pickle tanks and other problems that result 


from using cloudy pickle. 
ea Entirely free of bitter calcium and magnesium compounds, 


Morton ‘999’ Salt assures you a more uniform cure of better 
flavor. In bag or bulk, the high quaiity of Morton ‘999’ never 
varies, It’s always 99.9% pure sodium chloride, exceptionally 
low in the objectionable trace metals copper and iron. 


Cut Pickling Costs with ‘999’ 
Talk to a Morton Food Technologist to see exactly how much 
you may reduce pickling costs by using Morton ‘999’ Salt 
instead of low purity grades of salt with your phosphates. 
In many cases, the savings have been considerable. It costs 
you nothing to find out, just check coupon at right. 





REMINDER: If heat fatigue is a 
problem in your plant, order non- 
sickening Morton Salt Tablets in 
this handy disposable dispenser. 





Lo a" 2 
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SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY 


(1) Please send me a free copy of your booklet 
about Morton ‘999’ Salt. | would like a Morton 
Food Technologist to contact me about: [ elimi- 
nating cloudy pickle (J reducing pickling costs 


. 


Name 





Title 





Company. 





Address City. State 





LT 


COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Dept. NP8, 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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What you should know hich antioxidant is best for you? 


The principal antioxidants in use today are butylated 


about oxidative deterioration hydroxyanisole (BHA), butylated hydroxytoluene 
| ° 7 . (BHT), and propy] gallate. All are available from East- 
of edible and inedible fats man, alone or in solution formulations containing various 

combinations and ratios of BHA, BHT and propyl gal- | 
hat is oxidative deterioration? late, with or without a metal chelating agent. 

The most effective and economical formulation for use 
in any given fat depends upon such factors as the typeg | r 
of animal fat, how it is processed, the ultimate use of the” | * 
fat, method of distribution and storage, and type of pack- 
aging. Advice and assistance in selecting the best formu- 
lation for your specific requirements is available from 
the Eastman food laboratories. 


Oxidative deterioration of animal fats is caused by the 
reaction of oxygen in the air with the unsaturated por- 
tion of the fat molecule. This reaction produces free 
peroxide radicals, which, in turn, appear to trigger a 
lengthy chain reaction, resulting in the formation of a 
variety of aldehydes, ketones and acids. Once started, the 
breakdown cannot be reversed. In fact, if allowed to con- 


tinue, it proceeds at an increasing rate. / here are these antioxidants available? 


’ hy is it important to animal fat processors? Marketed under the trade name TENOX, these antioxi- 
dants and the experienced technical service which backs 
up their proper use are available from Eastman Chemi- 
cal Products, Inc., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Kingsport, Tennessee. 


Oxidative deterioration, unless checked rapidly, makes 
its presence known in the form of rancidity. Nothing 
destroys the marketability of fats so quickly as the pun- 
| gent, tallowy odor and flavor characteristic of rancidity, 














andy 


ow can you control oxidative deterioration? 


Oxidative deterioration can be controlled effectively with 
antioxidants. Added to oxygen-sensitive fats, these com- 
pounds step in to check the rancidity-producing chain 
reaction referred to above. Since the reactions leading to 
rancidity cannot be reversed, antioxidants can only re- 
tard further deterioration. Hence, it is essential they be 
added as early in the processing of the fat as possible. 





Eastman 
antioxidants 
for animal fats 









SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; 
Atlanta; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; Framingham, Mass.; 
Greensboro, N. C.; Houston; New York; Philadelphia; St. Louis. 

West Coast: Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Company, San Francisco; 
Denver; Los Angeles; Phoenix; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 

c da: Soden Chemicals, Montreal, P.Q.; Toronto, Ontario. 
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CERTIFICATE OF MERIT and $200 
cash award presented to U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture meat inspec- 


po" Hy Erdwein (left), bring con- 


gratulations from Dr. Charles Hack- 
enberg, inspector in charge at New 
York City. Erdwein received citation 
for ‘‘exceptional and tireless effort"’ 
in instituting federal meat inspection 
within an old established meat pack- 
ing firm. Erdwein is president of the 
Joint Council of Meat Inspection 
Lodges, American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employes, AFL-CIO. 





MID Names New Assistant 


Director for Northern Area 
Dr. L. J. Rarotu has been named 
assistant director of the Meat In- 
spection Division, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, for the northern 
area, with headquarters in Chicago, 
and several other key personnel 
also have been promoted, the MID 


DR. RAFOTH DR. BERGER 


announced. Dr. Rafoth succeeds Dr. 
O. W. SeHER, who will retire in No- 
vember. Dr. Seher will remain as 
advisor until his retirement. 

The new assistant director has 
been serving as chief staff officer for 
animal foods in the Washington, 
D. C., headquarters since Septem- 


@)) @ber, 1958. He previously was as- 


0, 1960 


sistant inspector in charge of the 
Chicago station for three years and 
earlier served in meat inspection 
work at Dubuque, Ia., and Green 
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The Meat Trail... 


Bay, Wis. In his new post, Dr. Ra- 
foth will be in charge of MID field 
activities in Illinois, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin. 

Succeeding Dr. Rafoth as chief 
staff officer for animal foods is Dr. 
SaMuEL J. BERGER, who has been 
inspector in charge at Boston for 
the past two years. Dr. Berger 
joined the MID at St. Joseph, Mo., 
in 1934 and later served in super- 
visory positions in New York City, 
Albany, N. Y., Chicago, Providence, 
R. I., and Indianapolis. He received 
the D.V.M. degree from Cornell 
University in 1932. 

New inspector in charge at Bos- 
ton is Dr. Jacop O. Stronc, who 
previously was assistant inspector 
in charge at Los Angeles since 1956. 
Dr. Strong received the D.V.M. de- 
gree from Iowa State University in 





DR. STRONG DR. LUMMIS 


1941 and joined the MID the same 
year at Fort Worth, Tex. He served 
in San Francisco from 1945 until his 
Los Angeles assignment. 

Dr. Evervtt O. Lummis has been 
named inspector in charge at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., succeeding Dr. JOHN 
W. DeEaAveR, who now is inspector 
in charge at Clinton, N. C. Dr. 
Lummis received the D.V.M. degree 
from Ohio State University in 1925. 
He entered the meat inspection 
service in 1947 at San Antonio, Tex. 
In 1958 he became inspector in 
charge at Lake Charles, La., the 
post he held until assuming his new 
duties at Montgomery. 


Needham Packing Acquires 
Another Plant in Sioux City 


Needham Packing Co., Inc., Sioux 
City, Ia., has leased the plant of 
Glaser Dressed Beef Co. at 1826 
Chicago ave., Sioux City, and will 
operate the plant under the Glaser 
name as a division of the Needham 
firm, LLtoyp NEEDHAM, president and 
general manager of Needham Pack- 
ing Co., announced. JAMES GLASER, 
president of Glaser Dressed Beef, 
said that no changes in operation or 








staff will result from the shift. 

The Glaser firm purchased the old 
T & W Packing Co. plant in Sioux 
City about two and a half years ago. 
When that plant was condemned to 
make room for an interstate high- 
way, Glaser built its present plant, 
opening it about a year ago. 

The plant of Needham Packing Co. 
was built in 1954 by the former Sioux 
City Dressed Beef, Inc., and was 
purchased by the newly-organized 
Needham firm last May when Sioux 
City Dressed Beef was dissolved as a 
corporation and made a division of 
Needham Packing Co., Inc. Needham 
also has begun construction of a new 
$1,000,000 plant in West Fargo, N.D., 
which will be operated as Siouxland 
Dressed Beef Co. The North Dakota 
plant is scheduled for completion 
sometime in November. 


PLANTS 


Fire caused damage estimated at 
more than $2,000 recently at Elkhart 
Packing Co., Elkhart, Ind. Heat from 
lard rendering kettles was believed 
to have ignited some overhead in- 
sulation and the blaze then spread 
upward nearly two stories. 


The Armour and Company sales 
and distribution unit serving the 
St. Louis area recently moved into 
a remodeled portion of the closed 
Armour plant in the National Stock 
Yards, East St. Louis, Ill. New cool- 
ers and a refrigerated loading dock 
have been installed in the reopened 
section of the plant, which was com- 
pletely shut down last August. Forty 





CHAMPION STEERS of Orange Coun- 
ty Fair at Buena Park, Cal., pose with 
new owner Miles Arnold (left) of 
Arnolds Farm House Restaurant in 
Buena Park as he receives congratu- 
lations from Roy Nesmith, sales man- 
ager of Modern Meat Packing Co., 
Norwalk, Cal., for his purchase of 
Black Angus, 4-H grand champion of 
show, and the 4-H second place 
winner in the county show. 
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NEW ADDITION to be built at Wm. Underwood Co. plant in Watertown, 


ate 


Mass., is shown in artist's sketch of two-story, 14,000-sq.-ft. building. Facility 
will cost more than $200,000 and will house modern research laboratory, ad- 
ditional offices, canning and freezing development laboratory and enlarged 
machine shop. Expected to be completed in five months, new addition de- 
signed by Boston architectural firm of Ganteaume & McMullen will be built 
by Canter Construction Co. of Boston. Construction will start immediately. 





salesmen will cover the St. Louis 
metropolitan area from the new 
Armour distribution headquarters. 


JOBS 


Henry W. Wricut, former owner 
of Wright Packing Co., Waco, Tex., 
has assumed the position of presi- 
dent of Waco Packing Co., also in 
Waco, a firm in which he owns con- 
trolling stock. He succeeds W. H. 
Potk, former owner and operator 
of Waco Packing, who will continue 
as general manager of the plant. 


The appointment of Wa..iace G. 
OrwIN as manager of the Swift & 
Company plant at Watertown, S .D., 
has been announced by the Chicago 
packing firm. He succeeds R. R. 
Hansen, who will become a mem- 
ber of the general superintendent’s 
staff in Chicago. Orwin, a Swift 
employe for 31 years, joined Swift 
in 1929 at its East St. Louis, IIL, 
plant. He has held supervisory po- 
sitions at Swift plants in Chicago, 





W. G. ORWIN T. S. PETTY 


Nashville, Tenn., and Hallstead, Pa., 
and most recently has been manager 
of Gem State Packing Co., a divi- 
sion of Swift, at Boise, Ida. Suc- 
ceeding Orwin as manager of Gem 
State Packing Co. is T. Srewart 
Petty. Petty has been with Swift 
for the past 21 years, starting at the 
South St. Paul, Minn., plant in 
1939, the same year he was gradu- 
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ated from Colorado State Univer- 
sity. He has held positions at At- 
lanta, Ga., Lake Charles, La., and 
Chicago. He most recently has been 
head of the beef department at 
Swift’s plant in Ogden, Utah. 


Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, has 
appointed KENNETH E. Manson as 
superintendent of its Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., plant and H. Epwarp RUBLE as 
superintendent of its Omaha plant. 
Madson replaces W. W. WuitForp, 





K. E. MADSON H. E. RUBLE 


who is retiring from the company 
after 23 years and who has been 
superintendent of the Cedar Rapids 
plant since 1947. Madson, a Wilson 
employe since 1941, started with the 
firm at its Albert Lea, Minn., plant 
and also has served at the com- 
pany’s Chicago headquarters, hold- 
ing supervisory positions at both 
locations. Madson was most recent- 
ly superintendent of the Omaha 
plant. Ruble, who has been with 
Wilson since 1933, succeeds Madson 
at the Omaha plant. He has previ- 
ously held the position of superin- 
tendent at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
and Albert Lea, Minn. Before his 
Omaha assignment, Ruble was gen- 
eral staff supervisor of the Chicago 
headquarters operating division. 


RicHarp W. CHALLBERG has been 
appointed superintendent of the 
Swift & Company meat packing plant 
in South San Francisco, Cal. 





TRAILMARKS 


Henry J. Kruse, general manager 
of Seattle Packing Co., Seattle, 
Wash., recently 
resigned from 
the firm which 
he helped found 
in 1950. Kruse@ 
remained in the 
position of gen- 
eral manager 
when the firm 
was purchased in 
1956 by The 
Cudahy Packing 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 
E. C. Garrity, previously general 
manager of the Serv-U-Meat divi- 
sion of Cudahy, will succeed him at 
the Seattle Packing division. Kruse 
is a former chairman of the board 
of the Western State Meat Packers 
Association. 


The Oscar Mayer Foundation, 
Inc., recently contributed $500 to 
the 1960 Kiddie Camp Fund drive 
conducted by The Capital Times, a 
newspaper which is published in 
Madison, Wis. 





H. J. KRUSE 


Maurer-Neuer Corp., Arkansas 
City, Kan., a division of John Mor- 
rell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., started a 
16-hour schedule of operations in 
order to meet increased demand for 
beef orders, announced W. A. Con- 
ROY, plant manager at Arkansas 
City. The plant, which has been op- 
erating 10 hours a day, now operates 
on two eight-hour shifts. In compli- 
ance with the Humane Slaughter 
Act, Maurer-Neuer, manufacturer of 
“Rodeo” brand products, has adopt- 
ed humane methods for the slaugh- 
tering of hogs and cattle. 


i 

All livestock handled at the plants 
of John Morrell & Co., Chicago, | 
and its allied divisions is now proc- 
essed in full compliance with the | 
provisions of the federal Humane 
Slaughter Act, JoHN BLANKENSHIP, 
vice president in charge of opera- { 
tions, announced this week. Morrell 
has slaughtering plants in Chicago 
and East St. Louis, IIll., Kansas City 
and Arkansas City, Kan., Ottumwa 
and Estherville, Ia., and Sioux Falls 
and Madison, S. D. 


The southeastern office of Armour 
and Company has moved to new 
quarters in the H. W. Ivey Building, 
3330 Peachtree rd., Atlanta, Ga. B. 
E. Hoover, vice president, heads the 
Southeastern area. 


Joun R. Joutey recently retired 
from his position as chief engineer 
at the Swift & Company plant in 
Wilson, N. C., after 38 years of serv- 
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ice with Swift. Jolley, who will be 
replaced as chief engineer by H. 
PATTERSON of Chicago, received a 








































































Ber bronze plaque from Datias D. Mit- 
LER, manager of Swift’s Wilson plant. 
uy 
>m DEATHS 
ich 
ee d Wits E. Barnes, 86, Pittston, 
sai Pa., a retired Wilson & Co., Inc., 
as ® employe, died after he was struck 
si by an automobile in front of his 
er home. Barnes had been manager of 
Shin Wilson’s Pittston office and also 
Bin manager of the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
The office. He retired from the Chicago 
re meat packing firm 21 years ago. 
‘ing ere 
eb. Surviving are a daughter and three 
one sons who reside in the Pittston area. 
ivi- FREDERICK McKeEr, 79, who served 
1 at as the 11th president of the National 
wen pie sense eichacinde spy: Reatnur- CHIEF OF standardization and grading branch, Livestock Division, U. S. Depart- 
yard ant Meat Purveyors, has died. He + ok Auteuil F so Wh: Lee ta oh di : t t t 
, baal teen eaieed as & tose. ment of Agriculture, Francis M. Lee is shown discussing steer carcasses at recen 
ers amaak-anell: Sooat feet Shorthorn Conference at Washington State University, Pullman. After eight 
Ce a tae cis Miao: rt pa al Shorthorn steers were judged on foot, five of them were slaughtered and eval- 
ion, — an ere vated on the hook. The steers had been raised by C. J. Broughton of Dayton, 
. to Joun H. SHanks, 76, retired credit | Wash., and by Dave Repp of St. John, Wash. 
rive manager of Emmart Packing Co., 
Louisville, passed a A | ith 
¥ : the firm ae 198% to 1988, Surviving a Chicago restaurant supply house, RF. CRENSHAW, 45, secretary and 
nage! died recently. treasurer of Mid-South Packers, Inc., 
is his widow, ANNA. é A 
' Tupelo, Miss., died from a cerebral 
nsas Miss EvizasetH G. LavucHuin, 77, JEROME ZweiIcHaFT, 69, retired hemorrhage while visiting relatives 
flor- retired secretary-treasurer of the owner of Zweighaft Provision Co., in Jackson, Tenn. Surviving are his 
od a now defunct Werveke Provision Co., Philadelphia, died recently. wife, a son and two daughters. 
s in 
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FIRST SPICE MIXING CO., INC.: 
This processor and manufacturer of 
food seasonings has announced the 
manufacture of a disinfectant tablet 
which is completely and instantly 
soluble. Each tablet, according to the 
announcement, when dissolved in 
1% gallons of water, will give a solu- 
tion of 650 p.p.m. active chlorine. 


THE LAZAR COMPANY: Cy 
Lazar, president of this equipment 
supplier, has announced that the 
firm is moving into larger facilities 
at 1709 W. Hubbard st., Chicago 22, 
Ill. The move is part of an overall 
expansion program. The company’s 
new telephone number will be Canal 
6-0200. 


SEALRIGHT CO., INC.: Barry N. 
Taus has been appointed packaging 
sales representative for the metro- 
politan New York area by R. Rew 
McNamara, president. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO.: This 
Rockford, Ill. manufacturer of au- 
tomatic controls, air distribution 
products, overhead doors and in- 


dustrial instruments, has announced 
that it will expand plant facilities to 
meet increasing demand for its 
products. The addition to the plant 
north of town will increase floor 
area by 170,000 sq. ft. 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS 
AND CO.: Paut L. FREDERICK, man- 
ager of the southern district of the 
film department’s packaging sales 
division has been appointed assist- 
ant manager of converter sales, 
Rosert C. Myers, director of pack- 
aging sales has announced. In othe1 
moves, JOHN A. PIE, assistant man- 
ager of the central district will be- 
come manager of the southern dis- 
trict, CHaRLES O. McKenna, sales- 
man in the central district will 
become manager of that office and 
Witii1am C. McKNELLy, salesman in 
the Pacific Coast district, will be- 
come assistant manager of the east- 
ern district in Philadelphia. 


SANDVIK STEEL INC.: This 
Fair Lawn, N.J., manufacturer of 
industrial tables and conveyors of- 
fers its customers a portable pack- 
aging table having built-in steel belt 
conveyors for carrying products 
from one packaging station to the 
next. The tables are available in a 
variety of sizes. 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PA- 
PER CO.: A revolutionary new food 
packaging material capable of re- 
tarding food spoilage and extending 
food shelf life has been introduced 
by this packaging material manu- 
facturer. Called Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment 27-110T, the wrapping is 
especially practical for the packag- 
ing of processed meats. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO.: 
Epwarp M. Dopp, a veteran of more 
than 20 years in the industry, has 
been elected a vice-president of this 
firm, CHarLEs F. Moore, president, 
has announced. 


BALTIMORE SPICE CO.: This 
spice processing and manufacturing 
firm recently observed the opening 
of its new plant at Garrison, Md. 
Meat packers were among those in- 
vited to the festivities. 


GOODYEAR: James H. LANDERS _ 


has been placed in charge of all 
commercial plastics sales of this sup- 
plier to industry, vice president 
R. W. Ricuarpson, has reported. 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC.: Ap- 
pointment of KENNETH W. HartTLEy 
as vice president and sales manager 
of this 16l-year-old firm was re- 
cently announced. 








Easy to clean, will not sag, warp, pit or corrode. 
<s 1%" wide by 1” high in any length. 


SMALE METAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION OF BEACON METAL PRODUCTS 


Stainless Stee? 
MEAT PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


S . “Nothing Beats Quality” 
? SMOKESTICKS 


Made from 18-8 stainless steel for all purposes, 
7 from cocktail sausages to heaviest hams, one 
: L size stick does the job for any weight product. 











Write for new full line catalog —_ 






2632 S. SHIELDS 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 








150 suppliers of 


REFRIGERATION MACHINERY 


AND REFRIGERANTS 


are listed in the classified section of the PUR- 
CHASING GUIDE... beginning page 118... 
eleven pages of manufacturers’ product infor- 
mation in catalog section E. 

For EFFICIENT PURCHASING use the ‘'YEL- 
LOW PAGES" of the Meat Industry 


The 
Purchasing GUIDE for the Meat Industry 


A NATIONAL PROVISIONER PUBLICATION 





did you know? 


1,000,000 
AMERICANS 
ARE ALIVE 
TODAY 
CURED 

OF CANCER 


... because five, ten or 
even twenty years ago 
they went to their doctors 
in time! To learn how to 
guard yourself against 
cancer, call our nearest 
office or write to ‘‘Can- 
cer’’ in care of your local 
post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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with 50 HP motor-Good Condition. 
Briggs & Co., Landover, Maryland. 
Telephone Mr. Nash Ward, Spruce 2-7000 





PLANTS FOR SALE 


COLD STORAGE PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 





18,155 sq. ft. of freezer space plus 15,000 sq. ft. 
of paved parking. Originally built to U.S. Navy 
specifications and recently renovated. Located 
relatively close to the heart of Miami and im- 
mediately outside of the City Limits with Coun- 
ty Taxes only. Serviced by a spur of the F.E.C. 
railroad R/W. Truck high platforms provide 
ample loading space. This plant available fully 
or partially equipped. For further details and 
brochure, contact: 


Carl G. T. Monninger or 
Edwin H. Browder 
READ, MARTIN & DAVIDSON 


Realtors 
12195 Biscayne Bivd., Miami, Fla. 





COOLER SPACE FOR RENT 


Approximately 1500 square feet. Cooler space in 
U.S. Inspected plant, South East Chicago loca- 
tion. Available to responsible party for boning 
or fabricating operation. Financial assistance 
avilable. Inquiries confidential. 


FR-392, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ml. 





Modern M.I.D. Approved fireproof and 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
OR LONG TERM LEASE 

Three (3)—1960 International Trucks, Model B 
160, 9 foot aluminum peddler-type bodies. M-20 
Thermo-King units with electric standby. Six (6) 
inches of insulation in roof, sides and floor. 
Capable of maintaining zero temperature. Two 
months old. Very low mileage. 

KENT TRUCK RENTAL CO 
4941 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 

Telephone GReenwood 3-4321 





16,000 to 2,000 Ib Payloads 

Reconditioned 
Three GMC 1958 455 16’ Refrigerated Vans 
One Dodge 1958 CIJ8 14’ Refrigerated Van 
One Dodge 1956 C3J8 14’ Refrigerated Van 

also 

Six Plymouth Savoy Sedans 

Call 7 write 
Sandusky, Ohio MA 5-4724 P. O. Box 1109 
Phoenixville, Pa. Wellington 3-7755 P. O. Box 351 


ONE—SEELBACH CUT MIX 400 Ib. capacity 
used less than two years. In good condition. 
FS—372, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 
W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ml. 








ONE—U. S. SLICING MACHINE: Heavy duty ba- 
con slicer, Model #5, in good condition, f.o.b. 
Illinois. FS-374, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





ONE—BUFFALO SILENT CUTTER, Model #65B, 
reconditioned, f.o.b. Mississippi. FS-373, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Il. 





canning plant, excellent condition. Rail and truck 
loading facilities. 18.000 Sq. Ft. floor space, 
located in one of nation’s fastest growing mar- 
kets. Immediate occuvancy, immediate produc- 
tion. Inovire MELVIN ROSENTHAL, Box 934, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

JOBBING PLANT: A very profitable wholesale 
jobbing plant, fully equipped, cattle ranch, feed 
yard, 6 room residence, sausage kitchen, Holly- 
atic, 14 ft. refrigerated van. lots of custom 
ork and home freezer business, located in 
small town in northern California. $62.700.00 
complete. Will cell nlant senarate for $35.200.00. 
$20,000.00 will handle. Health is reacon for sell- 
ing. FS-346. THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 
W. Huron St.. Chicago 10, TM. 

MEAT MARKET & GROCERY 
COMBINATION 

1% yr. old Meat Mkt. & Groc. Combination, op- 
erating a well establiched business. Main street, 
with spacious off street parking. Well propor- 
tioned cooler, freezer, cutting room, kitchen, 
two smoke houses, & grocery area. Building has 
gas boiler and three phase wiring. Corp. will 
sell preferably with personnel. $59.000.00. Con- 
tact: Hert’s Market Inc. 2504 Calumet Drive, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. Telenhone: GL 2-3434 


NEW—MODERN—PACKING HOUSE _ 
Beef kill 125, Hogs 250, daily. Built to govern- 
ment specifications. Also a modern sausage 
kitchen. Other data available. Address P.O. Box 
962, Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE or LEASE 
MEAT PACKING PLANT 
City inspected, Northern Ohio, Capacity 100 
Cattle or 350 hogs daily; 150,000 pounds sausage 
and smoked meats weekly. FS-394, THE NATION- 
= PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 
> WM. 














ANDERSON EXPELLERS 
All Models, Rebuilt, Guaranteed 
* * 
We Lease Expellers 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen Riddle, Penn. 





4 sets of Buffalo Choppers, new knives, for a 
43 B slicing silent cutter. 1 U.S. Slicer 160 GS, 
in perfect condition, complete with conveyor, 
stacker. shingler, on rollers. GREENLEE PACK- 
ING CO., West 12th St., Sioux Falls, S. D. 





FOR SALE: 4 Vertical cookers 10,000 lbs. ca- 
pacity, 10ft. high, 5 ft. wide, 8 quick opening 
outlet, with 60 lbs. pressure. Made in 1959. 1 
French Oil 5 ft x 9 ft. cooker with 25 H.P. motor. 
In excellent condition, priced—$2,500.00. 
CHARLES ABRAMS CO. INC., 460 N. American 
St., Philadelphia 23, Pa., Phone WAlInut 2-2218 


HOG « CATTLE « SHEEP 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 


Selling Agent © Order Buyer 
Broker © Counsellor ® Exporter © Importer 


407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO § ILI 
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175-SS, microfeed rn 
excellent condition 950.00 


a a ig DRO CUTTER: Weber mdi. AD922, with 
SRE SIS ids requested 


mo te 
2782 GEBHARD T UNIT: stainless steel -..$ 395. 
TRL LGEBHARDT UNITS: (4) galv. _--ea. $ 275.00 


2827—TEE-CEE PEELER: with Shaker -____- $1,250.00 
eee eT toe CUTTER: mdi. E40IP ont 


j a. $2, a: 00 
2750—STUFFER: — 200#, w/air some. valves 
25-“STUFFERS: (2) Boss 800%, w/ait pipin aaa 
TUFFE' B w/a piping, valves 

ae yf Me ( ) Oss ir vores 
little mr 5 “excellent 


& 
2725-$T0 FFER: Buffalo 3754, 
condition 


sa a te nage Anco #766A, w/St. Louis bowl, 
25 HP. mtr., New, in original bg Sates 600. 
2806-GRINDERS Buffalo #66-B, 15 HP. __-$ 500.00 
ee,  asenemione Anco, w/mtr., less pump. 
OO Raa 


273¢—SHREDDER: Mitts & Merrill mdi. CRB-12. w/40 
RP OI ok ee eae 
734t_BKCON SKINNER: Townsend #52, 
I cinciidnsinerinieowneienmaes 10 
si eg TROLLEYS: (1000) with 434” wheels, . 


hooks seh 

2759-—CALF. TROLLEYS: (30) Globe - wee 
2767—RAIL SCALE: Toledo mdl. 2312, 250% tare 
beam. 1000% capacity, with shallow Pier 

Se en ne ene LN eee meres | 

2784—SAUSAGE MEAT TRUCK: stainless_._.$ 150.00 
2783—TANK 1000 gal., stainless steel $ 750.00 
277\—CURB PRESS: Anco #614, 300 ton SP 


#618 electric Pum 
2743—SHELL & TUBE CONDENSERS: (4) Bea 
i $2,300.00 


x 16’, ASME & Hartford coded, 
coolina surface, 200 ton. 6 mos. old__ea. 
2008—ICE MAKER: York #225, with Ice Bin $ 325.00 
a ges Boas portable, 36” x 30” plat- 
Cane tee ee $ 550.00 
aT HOISTS. “(3) ‘judgif. 500# cap. 


recently 
1,950.00 





a. $ 115.00 

2774—FILTER: Sprinkman mdl. VAL-20D -$ 300.00 
2715—HOG LOWERATOR: Anco $457, w/Hoa 
Duckina device 16’ lona. _.$ 350.00 
2776—HOG SNOUT PULLER: Boss #95. 2HP _$ 150.00 


2777—HOG UNSHACKLER: Boss #103, !/HP.-$ 125.00 
2778—PERFORATOR: American mdl. #72 _-$ 300.00 
27797—HAM WASHING TABLE: stainless...-$ 550.00 


Special Offerings—prices sharply reduced. 
456—HAM WASHING CONVEYOR TABLE: stainless 
steel mesh conveyor 28!/.” % 30” long, galv. frame, 
prc gre ee ee cabinet, 2 HP. yoyo 

nd : 
208 CABINET SMOKEHOUSE: stainless steel, OA. 

Y high, Re sma each ¥ x 

bar xe, ral pipe co 750. 
486—BELLY TRIMMING ‘CONVEYOR TABLE: dble. 
white Neoprene belt conveyors, galv. frame, OA. 
20’ x 36” x 42” high, '/2 HP. mfr. belts 8” wide. 
little used 450.00 

ISO HASHER. WASHER: Anco, 

x 30” dia. cyl., 7! HP 








14” x 17” openina, 
$ 750.00 


All items subject to prior sale and confirmation 
© New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
@ Liquidators and Appraisers 

WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


1631 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill 
WaAbash 2-5550 








BARLIANT & ©. 
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[Continued from page 59] 





POSITION WANTED 


PRODUCTION MANAGER or PLANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT: 33 years of age, college graduate, 
experience as sausage foreman, package foreman, 
time motion study, cost accountant, labor rela- 
tions, purchasing agent and plete resp ibil 
ity for plant production. Desire responsible posi- 
tion with reliable firm. Prefer west, southwest 
or southeast. W-376, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 











BEEF SALES MANAGER: Experienced, capable, 
aggressive. Now assistant beef sales manager for 
large midwest packer. 20 years’ thorough ex- 
perience, all phases. Excellent record. Resume 
or personal interview on request. W-377, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Il. 





SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT: 25 years’ ex- 
perience. General knowledge of overall packing- 
house operations, car route and chain store 
sales, also pre-packaging experience. W-378, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Now available for 
southern California or west coast, for meat con- 
cern. 25 years’ sales, sales management and 
branch management experience, to chains, dis- 
tributors and brokers. W-379, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 





SAUSAGE FOREMAN-SUPERINTENDENT: Mid- 


dle forties. 25 years’ successful experience. Capa- 
ble and efficient. Cost and quality conscious. 
Available for immediate interview. Contact di- 





rect, R. CHRISTIAN, General Delivery, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Phone MUtual 5-3573 
SUPERINTENDENT or ASSISTANT SUPT.: 


Young, aggressive, cost, 
trol conscious. 
Best references. 
VISIONER, 


yield and quality con- 
College degree. Desire change. 
W-384, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Chicago 10, Ill. | 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





SALES MANAGER 


Food additive and spice house offers an excep- 
tional and permanent home with unlimited fu- 
ture possibilities. Man must be no more than 
43 years of age. Sales experience of seasonings 
not essential, although knowledge of Meat Proc- 
essing Industry is. This man will become an 
important factor in this firm, and also have a 
voice in policy making. Contact Sylvan or Barney 
Kadison for interview. 


KADISON LABORATORIES 
1850 W 43rd St. 
Chicago 9, 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Our rapidly expanding spice and seasoning busi- 
ness demands further expansion of our sales 
force. We need two or three men with excellent 
qualifications for sales work. You will be backed 
by facilities second to none including a new 
and modern laboratory and the finest in re- 
search personnel and techniques. 

This is an unusual opportunity to achieve 
rapid growth in a rapidly expanding company. 


KADISON LABORATORIES 
1850 W. 43rd St. 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


SALES MANAGER 
OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY! Middle sized 
Mid West plant, located in good livestock area, 
offers excellent opportunity. 

We are looking for a sales manager who is a 
sound thinker and efficient planner with a knowl- 
edge of packinghouse sales who will accept the 
responsibility for sales growth. The man we are 
looking for is probably the top man in a small 
company looking for a greater challenge or sec- 
ond man in a large company looking for ad- 


Illinois 











NOT READY TO RETIRE YET! 62 with 30 years’ 
around the “Yards” with only three firms. Pack- 
ing house and warehouse experience in practical- 
ly all its phases. Waive benefits. Welcome in- 
terview. W-385, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





PACKINGHOUSE EXECUTIVE: Desires change. 
Over 30 years’ experience includes office man- 
agement, credits, accounting, and owners as- 
sistant in general management and production. 
Will exchange references on request. W-366, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SAUSAGE MAN: Practical knowledge of large 
and small operations. Will work 30 days on 
mutual trial. Prefer east coast. W-367, THE NA- 
be eg SS liiaacataiaaraes 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 





SUPERINTENDENT-MANAGER: Accustomed to 
large packinghouse operations. 25 years’ practical 
experience in leading position of hotel-restaur- 
ant-institution supply, portion control, beef bon- 
ing operations. Know cost and yields, labor 
relations, industrial engineering and administra- 
tion. Plant maintenance, refrigeration. Hard 
working, aggressive, conscientious, profit mind- 
ed. Right hand man for top management. Can 
move within 30 days. W-383, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ml. 





HELP WANTED 





SPICE GRINDING 
RELIABLE MAN: To take complete charge of 
our spice grinding production. Experience nec- 
essary. 
KADISON LABORATORIES 
1850 W. 43rd St., Chicago 9, Tl. 





BEEF COOLER MANAGER 

A rapidly expanding northern Ohio Packer offers 
exceptional opportunity te a young, aggressive 
man, experienced with beef cooler sales and 
primal beef cuts. A working knowledge of Hotel 
and Restaurant cuts preferred. Managerial ex- 
perience necessary as duties are of this level. 
Submit written qualifications. Box No. W-328, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Il. 





ACCOUNTANT: Experienced in packing house 
procedure. Excellent paying position. Permanent. 
At Topeka, Kansas. State experience, gage. Defi- 
nitely’ jconfidential. Apply to Mr. Burton Hill, 
c/o Hill Packing Company, Topeka, Kansas. 


60 


t. We are not interested in “‘hot-chots” 
We want a man who is a builder of people as 
well as business. This man must have adecuate 
experience and will be given full authority. 
Address replies to W-369, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St.. Chicago 10. Illinois. 


TECHNICAL SALES TRAINEE 
Are you seeking a position that offers a chal- 
lenge to your sales ability? We are an established 
company on the south side of Chicago, manu- 
facturing a complete line of machinery for the 
Meat Packing Industry and are in need of a 
technically trained young man under 30 years 
of age who has a pleasing personality, good 
mechanical background and a _ willingness to 
learn. Starting salary range between $4,000 and 
$6,000 a year, with many company benefits in- 
cluding advancement, profit sharing, free in- 
surance, vacation, etc. Please respond with a 
summary of your past work history, education 
and marital status. W-381, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ml. 


SPICE & SEASONING TECHNOLOGIST 
Challenging opportunity for product develop- 
ment. Expanding national spice and seasoning 
firm desires graduate chemist experienced in al- 
lied food industry. Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. Many benefits. Com- 
vany develops and manufactures ingredients for 
food processors. Send resume to 

. C. Hansen 
c/o ARCHIBALD & KENDALL, INC. 
487 Washington Street New York 13, N. Y. 














KILL FLOOR MAN: Experienced all-round man 
wanted for old, well est*hlished. well equinned 
full line packing plant, Montana location. Ideal 
spot for good man who wants steady. vear-round 
work, and who likes living in the smaller com- 
munity near top hunting-fishing spots. Please 
write. giving full details and salarv exvected in 
first letter. Address Box W-370. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 15 W. Huron St.. Chieago 10. Ml. 


DIRECT FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE: Long es- 
tablished chemical company serving the meat 
industry, has opening for aggressive man in the 
midwest area. Liberal commissions. Should have 
knowledge of slaughterhouse and food process- 
ing operations. These are repeat items. Reply in 
confidence giving brief summary of experience. 
W-386. THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


WORKING SAUSAGE FOREMAN: Man 25 to 35 
years of age. Experience necessary for overating 
mince master, linking hi 








SUPERINTENDENT 
RENDERING PLANT 


An old established dynamic and aggressive rend- 

erer is looking for a bright young man under 

40 with experience in edible and inedible rend- 

ering. Must know costs, yields and operation, 

and be able to take full charge in 8 cooker 20, 

employee plant. Must know mechanics, be abl & 
to deal with peddlers, and have the potential 

to become general manager. We will pay well 

and are looking for the best. Located in mid- 

west. 


W-343, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





ASSISTANT BEEF COOLER MANAGER 
For rapid expanding midwest packer. Exception- 
al opportunity for aggressive and experienced 
man, in beef cooler sales, primal cuts and bon- 
ing. State qualifications, age and salary expected 
in first reply. W-388, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER: Man wanted capable 
of maintaining and setting of standard in a 
medium size beef, pork and canning plant. This 
plant is located in a southern city of 10,000. 
W-389, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. a 





SALESMAN: A leading importer of canned ae 3 3 
has an excellent opportunity for an experienced 

salesman with strong following—chain stores, 
wholesalers, New York and east coast area. Age 

25 to 35. Salary commensurate with ability. Write 

full qualifications. Will be held confidential. 

W-390, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 

Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 





EXECUTIVE SALESMEN 
Rapidly growing midwestern Meat Purveyor has 
openings for experienced salesmen to call on 
Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs. We are federally 
inspected and ship a full line of meats, provi- 
sions and poultry to all parts of the country. 
Portion Control sales background desirable but 
not essential. Under our commission with guar- 
anteed draw compensation plan highest earnings 
are assured. Please write fully stating experi- 
ence, desired territory Jocation and other perti- 
nent detail to BOX W-391, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





MALE SALESMAN: Sales and service, portable 
machinery in the meat field. Salary and com- 
mission basis. Rapidly expanding progressive 
firm. Supply personal data, qualifications and 
area in which you are interested. W-382, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





OFFICE MANAGER-TREASURER 
Excellent opportunity offered by independent 
meat packer on eastern seaboard, for person 
with experience in all phases of office proce- 
dures, Must have good character references, to- 
gether with experience in this field. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability. Furnish full details in 
first letter to Box W-395, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





BEEF PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 

Progressive established midwest beef packer with 

modern plant, rail dressing. Want aggressive, 
experienced man with thorough knowledge of 

beef operations, personnel and labor relations. 
Rendering and hide curing knowledge desirable Quen 
Good opportunity. Write, giving complete quali- 
fications, stating references and salary require- 

ments. W-387, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 

15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PIG PARLOR: Producing 1500 annually. 700 on 
hand. Home and 60 acres of ground. All modern. 
LOWELL DUNIGAN, Owensville, Indiana (hog 
farm) 











DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
CHICAGO AREA: Finest quality, Holland canned 
ham line. Will be in Chicago for A.M.I. comven- 
tion, Sept. 16 to 18. Available for visit to your 
nlace of business. W-375, THE NATIONAL PRO- 





curing. making boiled and boneless hams. Must 
be efficient, sanitary minded, 
steady. 

GRIFFITH PROVISION COMPANY INC. 
P. O. Box 218 > Downs, Kansas 


REFRIGERATION AND MAINTENANCE MAN 
WANTED FOR FROZEN STEAK PLANT. W-380, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. - 
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VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
USDA—GOVERNMENT PROBLEMS? ( 
practical and WE EXPEDITE LABELS (8 hour service) 
Plans, Construction, Inspection, FDA, Sales@) e) 


Matters. We supply FASTEST GOVERNMENT 
MARKET . information. 
hourly, per item. 

JAMES V. HURSON 
609 Albee Bidg., , 1426 G. Street., N. W. 
Washington, 5, D. C. Telephone REpublic 7-4122 


Low cost: Monthly, 
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“plump 


extra-bright pink bloom and savory flavor 


See Page J/Ma 


See those pink plump beauties in the pan? That's what SPEAKING OF SAGE 
we mean! MAYER’S WONDER PORK SAUSAGE SEA- 
SONINGS give you the finest attributes of natural Our sage is the finest Yugoslavian quality; 
spices and soluble seasonings to provide extra-bright perfect silvery leaves from the world’s best 
pink bloom and a fine, full flavor. Ask the “man from crops, grown along the Dalmatian coast. 
Mayer” or write for batch-size test sample. Just tell us Of course we pay more for these cleaner, 
the size of your production block and whether you fresher colored leaves. But they alone, of 
want regular strength, light sage, no sage, or southern all the world’s sage, translate into the per- 
style; also with or without Cracked Red Pepper. fect sage flavor for our blends. 


H. J.MAYER & SONS CO., INC. 


6813 South Ashland Avenue ¢ Chicago 36, Illinois 
Plant: 6819-27 South Ashland Avenue In Canada: H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. (Canada) Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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